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Editorial Notes. 












His Majesty the King. 


CONSIDERATIONS of party, class, and creed have now 





for many days been submerged in the minds of all his 





loyal subjects by anxious thoughts for His Majesty, lying 





seriously ill at Buckingham Palace. Deep solicitude is 






felt, indeed, far beyond the Empire, since the King, by 





reason of his outstanding personality, humanity, and un- 





wavering devotion to duty, enjoys world-wide popularity 





and admiration. The sympathy of all is extended to what 





may truly be termed His Majesty’s home circle, while 





fervent prayers are offered for his speedy restoration to 
health. 






Private Bill Legislation. 


CHANGING conditions impress themselves in various ways, 






and one of these is through the Parliamentary Committee 
What would be the feelings of the stalwarts who 





Rooms. 





took part in the titanic struggles of those halcyon days 





for the Parliamentary Bar when the railway companies of 
the country were seeking statutory authority for the 
laying-down of their ‘‘ iron roads,’’ could they be here 
to witness those self-same companies now applying for 
powers in connection with air services? Or what would 
these stalwarts have thought had* they seen the railway 
companies only a few short months ago fighting for a 
footing on those very highways to which they had been 
superior for so long that they may, excusably perhaps, 
have regarded themselves as permanently secure from 
competition from that quarter? Then what about the 
tramways? Surely they were based upon a solid enough 
foundation. For the answer, turn again to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee Rooms. In measure after measure 
promoted by municipal authorities there are provisions 
relating to ‘‘ trolley ’buses.’’ There is no intention here 
of taking sides. We have no desire to choose between 
the railway, the motor coach, and the aerial service, or 
between the tramway and the trolley ’bus; our only idea 
is to refer to the Committee Rooms in so far as they 
mirror the trend of events as affecting our readers. 

Let us take a glance at the gas industry. Once more 
we see a great falling-off from the palmy days (for agent, 
counsel, and expert witness) when competitive schemes of 
gas supply were the order of the day; but there are still 
too many Bills. Though the Special Order facilities under 
the Gas Regulation Act have done a good deal to remove 
this cause of complaint, we observe, in reading over the 
notices which have been published of the intention to 




























ing clauses having reference to gas undertakings, maany 
tequiiements sanctions to which it should be possible to 
obtain by less cumbersome and less costly procedure. 
The undertaking concerned, of course, has the trouble, 
but it is the consumer of gas who eventually is saddled 
With the monetary outlay. We are still hopeful that at 








Promote in the 1929 Session of Parliament Bills contain- , 


an early date this defect may be removed; but strange 
indeed is the reluctance shown by those in authority to 
make any move in this direction. What really is the diffi- 
culty? The President of the Board of Trade speaks of 
‘controversial legislation; '’ but precisely upon what 
grounds, we have been unable to appreciate. Perhaps, 
after all, it is the case, as suggested by Mr. A. W. Smith 
(General Manager and Secretary to the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Department), when unveiling a Murdoch 
memorial tablet at the Smethwick Corporation Gas- 
Works last week, that the gas industry is still prejudiced 
by the amazing mentality manifested by its opponents 
at its birth. 

However this may be, for the moment we must accept 
things as they are; and hence it is that for the forth- 
coming Parliamentary Session there is promise of over a 
dozen Private Bills containing clauses affecting gas supply. 
The objects of the promotions naturally vary; but there 
is to be found here, as elsewhere, a clear demonstration 
of the trend of events. Amalgamation figures in more 
than one instance; and what stronger indication than 
this could there be of the direction in which modern busi- 
ness is tending? Amalgamations in the gas industry 
are not by any means an innovation. In the breezy days 
of yore—those days when a straight fight was more 
popular than is the case in these enlightened times—gas 
undertakings carried on their business differently. Rival 
mains running down the same street kept things lively, 
and frequently eventuated in one company supplying gas 
for which another received payment. Though temporarily, 
no doubt, this kind of thing resulted in the putting into 
force of scales of charges which were gratifying to the 
consumer, the end was inevitable. Thus amalgamation 
came early into the industry. Now we have the same 
process with a different aim. Not the joining-up of com- 
peting forces under compulsion of the instinct of self- 
preservation, but the combination of neighbouring under- 
takings who see the way thereby to increase the benefits 
which they may be able to confer upon the community. 

Procedure of this nature is proposed by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, who are promoting a Bill for the 
acquisition of the undertakings of the Grays and Tilbury 
Gas Company and the Pinner Gas Company; and simi- 
larly the South Suburban Gas Company are proposing to 
take over the undertaking of the Northfleet and Green- 
hithe Gas Company. Another indication of the direction 
in which the industry is moving is furnished by the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company and the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Com- 
pany, both of whom are seeking the application to their 
undertakings of the principle of a basic price of gas and 
a basic rate of dividend. The Yorktown (Camberley) and 
District Gas and Electricity Company are putting forward 
a scheme of a somewhat unusual character; their Bill 
being to provide for the transfer to them of the gas under- 
taking of the Borough of Wokingham. The purchase 





transaction with which the industry is more familiar is 
that by local authority from company; and examples of 
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this are provided by the Newport (Salop) Urban District 
Council, who are acquiring the undertaking of the New- 
port Gas Light and Coke Company, and by the Winder- 
mere Urban District Council, who are taking advantage 
of a clause inserted in the Windermere ‘District Gas and 
Water Company’s Act of last year, which provided that, 
if they chose to promote a Purchase Bill in the next Parlia- 
mentary Session (the price agreed upon being £74,000), 
the Company were not to oppose it. Other measures 
may raise interesting points; for the notices of Bills sug- 
gest varied requirements. They give evidence of con- 
tinued activity on the part of several progressive gas 
undertakings, including those at Aldershot and Sheffield. 


Coke Sales. 


SHALL coke remain the sleeping partner in the gas indus- 
try’ Surely it is high time it was awakened. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the growing efficiency of gas sales 
departments, and contrast it with the methods adopted 
for the selling of coke—a product which is responsible for 
a vast amount of revenue, and has an extremely important 
bearing on the price at which consumers can be supplied 
In the former departments we 


with gas in 


have trained salesmen (in the larger undertakings divided 


any area. 


into specialist classes), admirable showroom displays, ex- 
tensive advertising in the Press and in other directions, 
intensive seasonal campaigns, and in many instances effec- 
tive maintenance systems. Rightly, gas undertakings 
regard it as their duty to offer good advice regarding the 
purchase, installation, upkeep, and renewal of gas-con- 
suming appliances. New methods and more efilicient 
practices are broadcast at their birth, so that the com- 
munity may take full and immediate advantage of the 
development of gas technique. Compare this service with 
that relating to the proper and efficient utilization of coke. 
Are consumers of coke advised immediately their appli- 
ances will not give the satisfaction which they should 
afford? Are their individual requirements as to particular 
grades of fuel studied closely, and is delivery invariably 
prompt, courteous, and up to standard? And yet in many 
instances coke is absolutely the backbone of the gas busi- 
hess. 

Thought on the whole situation can only lead to the 
conclusion that our industry has much lee-way to make 
up in the matter of coke sales; and that the same state 
of affairs exists in the gas industry in the United States 
of America is indicated by the recent Report of the Car- 
bonization Committee of the American Gas Association, 
in which it is stated that the year 1927 witnessed a pro- 
nounced trend towards the substitution of coal gas for 
water gas. Comparatively speaking, the problem of 
domestic coke sales has not yet begun to be tackled 
seriously. We cannot even say with any degree of cer- 
tainty what characteristics are required of coke for various 
domestic heating purposes; and no determined, sustained 
attempt seems to have. yet been made to supply consumers 
with a fuel which at all times is uniform. And to our 
mind, uniformity of quality is of as great a value as stan- 
dard of quality. This idea has become axiomatic in gas 
supply, where it is universally recognized that fluctuations 
in pressure or calorific value have far more influence on 
satisfactory performance than has any particular calorific 
value. It is of no importance whether the gas has a heat 
content of goo B.Th.U. per c.ft. or one of 500 B.Th.U. ; 
on the other hand, uniformity of supply is essential. 
Equally necessary is the uniformity of coke supplies to 
any particular customer or class of customers; for it is 
a fact that almost any process employing coke will suffer 
more from a maladjustment due to variation in perform- 
ance from day to day than it will suffer from the use of an 
inferior coke—if only the latter be reliably inferior. As 
Mr. H, M. Chapman emphasizes in the American Gas 
Association’s report to which we have just referred, a 
supplier of low-price coke can have no excuse for furnish- 
ing a batch of better coke, by the circumstance that he 
is giving the customer more than he has paid for. Actu- 
ally, the customer is getting something less than he bar- 
gained for—namely, a reliable performance, to the pre- 
sumed character of which his processes have been adjusted. 














Such misbranding does not have to be deliberate and 
tentional to be unethical. , 

Automatic regulators are installed in the retort hovse; 
recording calorimeters are the order of the day in 
well-equipped works of a capacity of anything except : 
smallest; pressure governors are dotted about the distr ct; 
boosters are brought into action during periods of p. 
load. That is indicative of the care exercised in regard 
to uniformity of gas supply. On the other hand, there 
is no denying that in many places coke—the major pro: 
as far as bulk is concerned, and upon which often depx 
the economic success or otherwise of the whole process 
of carbonization—is handled without due care. This is 
how Mr. Chapman sums-up the situation: ‘‘ A thorough- 
‘* bred product is given a truck-horse care; and what has 
‘** been built-up by science is destroyed by lack of common 
** sense.”’ 

Apart entirely from the chemical constitution of coke, 
the question might well be raised as to what satisfactory 
measures are at present taken to ensure that the public 
may have at their disposal various cokes having physical 
characteristics suited to specific requirements. Is the en- 
lightened policy of to-day merely a matter of screening 
the coke into different sizes, of stocking the various grades, 
and then of inviting the sales departments to dispose of 
it, or the public to take that size which they think best? 
To what extent have investigations been undertaken to 
determine the relative efficiencies of different sizes, and 
various mixtures of sizes, for use in particular appliances; 
and to what extent is the desirability of re-screening sized 
coke taken from storage actually translated into practice? 























The “ Regenerative” Gasification System. 


AN interesting paper—though it could hardly be termed 






conclusive—was read by Mr. A. K. Collinge, of the Pres- 






ton Gas Company, before the Manchester and_ District 
It deals with 
the working and development of the ‘‘ Regenerative ” 
complete gasification system which’ was introduced by 
Dr. M. W. Travers and the late Mr. F. W. Clark six 
years ago. The first plant working upon this principle 
was constructed at Aylesbury, and had a capacity of 
300,000 ¢.ft. a day; and later two more units were 
erected—one at Preston rated at 500,000 c.ft., and one at 
Harrow rated at 1 million c.ft. Mr. Collinge refers par- 
ticularly to experiments which have been carried out on 
the installation at Preston. 

Study of the contribution leads to the impression that 
the plant is restricted in respect of choice of coals—that 
is, if high efficiency and untroubled working are to be 
maintained—and indicates that theoretical calculation of 
the amount of heat needed for the process of converting 
the thermal energy of the coal into gaseous form provides 
no accurate clue to the actual practical requirements. 
And without losing sight of the difficulties of the pioneer, 
or of the fact that the evolution of any plant—be it for 
gas-making or for any other purpose—must be marked 
by many set-backs, we are bewildered by the author's 
lengthy account of the operation ot a stirring device now 
incorporated in the Preston unit. It was found, states 
Mr. Collinge, that a greater volume of gas had to be cir- 
culated than was calculated in theory. This was.-thought 
to be caused by the gas forcing channels through the 
plastic coal, resulting in uneven carbonization. It was 
also realized that in the existing type of generator it was 
impossible to deal with coals having a high percentage of 
smalls and fines. The problem was attacked by the in- 
ventors, and it was decided to instal a stirring device to 
operate in the upper portion of the generator. 

This stirrer has two arms. At first the top arm was 
positioned 7 in. below the level of the coal, and the lower 
arm 3 ft. 7 in. At these levels, the stirrer was far from 
successful; and the next step was to dectease the depth 
of the fuel bed to such an extent that there was only : ft. 
of cover for the lower arm. Still the outcome was nt 
happy. Again the level of the fuel bed was dropped—this 
time by a further 6 in.—so that the bottom arm now 
merely levels and agitates the surface of the coal. The 
author has a good deal to say regarding the benefits which 
have accrued as a result of the incorporation of this 





Junior Gas Association on Saturday last. 
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device when working with coals containing a considerable 
proportion of small material and dust; but he observes 
that, if moderately large coal, free from smalls and dust, 
is used, it is doubtful whether the advantage gained is 
worth the extra cost of the plant and its upkeep. We are 
very surprised that no attempt has been made to assess 
the influence’of merely decreasing the depth of the fuel 
bed, irrespective of the stirring device—or, if an attempt 
has been made, why it is not mentioned in the paper. It 
is a pity that the author did not discuss the advantage, 
if any, of having a portion of the generator seemingly 
applied to no useful purpose, and did not refer to the heat 
capacity of fuel beds of different depths. 

In an appendix to the paper, the author compares the 
cost of a therm of gas produced in the ‘‘ Regenerative ”’ 
plant with that made in an ordinary carburetted water 
gas unit. The figures are in no sense absolute, and some 
of them are assumptions. In the result, however, he finds 
that the corresponding costs are 2°60d. per therm for 
‘‘ Regenerative ’’ gas, and 3°37d. for carburetted water 
gas. To arrive at this conclusion, he assumes that a 
gallon of oil produces o’g therm—a figure considerably 
below that of normal C.W.G. practice. The most im- 
portant figure of all, however, is the calorific value of 
the ** Regenerative ’’ gas, which is given as 360 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. A yield of 171 therms of 360 gas seems to us 
surprising. 

The author sums up the chief practical advantages of 
the complete gasification plant over a separate retort and 
water gas plant as follows: The capital outlay is about 
three-fifths ; the labour employed is in the neighbourhood 
of one-third; and less than half as much solid material 
has to be handled. And he states that the method of car- 
bonizing the coal by the circulation system is an econo- 
mic success. Unfortunately, he does not discuss the 
question of reliability ; nor does he mention anything about 
condensing plant. During the run, the quantity of gas 
circulated is about five times as much as is made; and 
since the circulating gas‘is drawn from the last scrubber, 
it follows that the condensing plant has to be of a capacity 
greatly in excess of that normally needed. With a small 
installation making (say) one million c.ft. a day, the effect 
of this may be overlooked; but the matter might appear 
ina different light when a unit of much greater capacity 
was being considered. 








Gas Fatality at Stockport. 

There will be regret throughout the industry at the news of 
the sad gas leakage fatality at Heaton Norris, near Stockport, 
whereby, in the early hours of last Friday morning, an entire 
family of six persons lost their lives, while a number of other 
people were more or less seriously affected. The cause was 
leakage of gas from a crack in a 2-in. pipe beneath the pave- 
ment immediately in front of the house in which the stricken 
family were sleeping; there being a hole in the wall of the 
More than one 
possible cause of the leakage suggests itself; but it will be 
necessary to await the result of the inquest before arriving at a 
Even then, of course, the matter may not 
be cleared up. Accidents of this nature are fortunately very 
rare —particularly when it is realized that in the United King- 
dom there are nearly 50,000 miles of mains, and in addition an 
enormous total length of service pipes—but when they do hap- 
pen they bring home to one the heavy weight of responsibility 
that attaches to the distribution departments of gas undertak- 
ings. Their task of watching over the safety of the public is 
Wel! done ; and it is necessary that people should be abundantly 
assured of this, in order that perfect confidence in an essential 


house a few inches below the pavement level. 


definite conclusion. 


public utility service may be maintained. 


Refractory Materials and the Carbonizing Industries. 
'n a lecture before the London and Southern District Junior 
\ssociation last Friday evening—an account of which will 
nd in later columns of our issue to-day—Mr. A. T. Green 
that the carbonizing industries pay insufficient 
atten ion to the manufacture and performance of refractory 
mate. ‘als; and, considering the extremely important bearing 
they Lave on the economics of the carbonization process, we 
The gas industry has, of 


Gas 
be fi 


Sugy sted 


are iiclined to agree with him. 





course, afforded considerable financial assistance to research 
work on the subject; but, while this work has accomplished a 
great deal, it has in actuality only touched the fringe of pos- 
sible improvements. A point which occurs to us is that, with- 
out immersing oneself wholeheartedly and enthusiastically in 
the problem of efficient refractories, one is apt to become a 
trifle impatient of what at first blush appear to be the nebulous 
findings of research, and to lose sight of the hundred-and-one 
influences, working in different—sometimes in opposite—direc- 
tions, which affect the performance of refractory materials 
generally. To date, for example, most of the scientific investi- 
gations point out the value of compromise; and though the 
practical man lives continually in a state of compromise, he is 
commonly offended when the latter is the outcome of research. 
For some reason he anticipates that scientific investigation 
must result in immediate definition; and for this very reason, 
research on refractories appears to be singularly lacking in 
attraction. The keynote of Mr. Green’s lecture was that the 
satisfactory working of refractory materials is essentially a 
compromise—in keeping with the facts that fireclay and silice- 
ous products are generic terms covering a multitude of virtues 


and vices, 


Fireclay and Silica. 

Naturally, Mr. Green had a good deal to say with regard to 
the relative merits of fireclay and silica. Our impression of 
his remarks in this particular, which were forceful, is that 
fireclay will still be employed for comparatively low carbonizing 
temperatures, but that, for high temperatures, silica is not 
only desirable, but essential. The increase of its thermal con- 
ductivity and diffusivity with increasing temperatures, and its 
under-load resistance to extremely high temperatures, render 
it paramount. Mr. Green thinks, rightly or wrongly, that the 
trend of modern practice is towards higher, and still higher, 
temperatures. The discussion to which the lecture gave rise 
was of great interest. It was evident, for instance, that some 
of the speakers—Mr. T. H. Prater, of the Isle of Thanet Gas 
Company, was one—still enjoy tender feelings towards fire- 
clay (or at any rate siliceous) materials. We call attention to 
Mr. Green’s observations on joints and jointing cements, and 
to his statement that, though the work of research associa- 
tions is a great and necessary help towards the solution of the 
problems of the manufacture and utilization of refractory mate- 
rials for gas-works, the collection and collation of data by the 
technical staffs of contracting firms and individual gas plants 


are equally vital to a successful issue. 





——_ 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 

Dec. 8.—ScottisH JuNIOoR Gas AssociATION (EASTERN Dis- 

rrict).—Meeting and visit to the Leven Gas-Works and 

the Durie Foundry, Leven. 
8.—WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas _AssOCIA- 

TION.—Meeting, and visit to the National Oil Refineries at 

Llandarcy. 

Dec. 12.—British Commerciat Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting of 
the Executive Committee, 3 p.m. 

Dec. 12.—ScotrisH JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (WEsTERN Dis- 
TRicT).—Visit to the Union Works of the Scottish Tube 
Company, Ltd., Coatbridge. 

Dec. 14.—Mancuester District Institution oF Gas ENGI- 
NEERS.—Meeting at Burnley. Paper by Mr. J. H. Clegg, 
Gas Engineer and Manager to the Burnley Corporation, 
on ** Dry Cooling of Coke by the Sulzer Plant.”’ 

Dec. 14.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute, 

Vincent Square, at 7.30. Paper by Mr. A. I. Gilbert, on 
‘‘ The Evolution of the Gas Meter.” 

Dec. 15.—YoORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssociaTiIoN.—Meeting at 
Leeds University. Paper by Mr. H. J. Hodsman, M.Sc., 
on ‘* The Radiation from Gas Burners.” 

Dec. 19.—-BritisH Commercia. Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting of 
the General Committee, 2 p.m. 

Jan. 17.—Society OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES.—Council meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Dec. 


Dec. 11.—Gas Education Executive Committee, 4 p.m. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Batley Corporation have appointed Mr. Swinton B. 
Dean, the present Assistant Gas Engineer, to take up the 
position of Mr. R. H. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, who has been 
appointed Engineer to the South Bank and Normanby Gas 
Company. Mr. S. B. Dean was appointed Technical Assistant 
at Batley in March, 1920, and four years ago was given the post 
of Assistant Engineer and Technical Assistant. He was pre- 
viously at the Longwood Works of the Huddersfield Corpora- 
tion Gas Department, and prior to this served his articles with 
Mr. J. H. Brearley, M.Inst.C.E., at the Longwood and Slaith- 
waite Gas Company. He will take up duties at Batley on 
Jan. 1 next, on which day Mr. Duxbury commences his duties 
with the South Bank and Normanby Gas Company. 

Col. Sir E>warp ALLEN BROTHERTON, Bart., D.L., LL.D., 
the Chairman of Brotherton & Co., Ltd., who has been nomi- 
nated as High Sheriff for Yorkshire for next year, has given 
a donation of £/2000 to the Leeds Infirmary Radium Fund. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Scottish Tube 
Company, Ltd., held on Nov. 30, Mr. Henry J. Ruopes was 
unanimously appointed Chairman of the Company, in succes- 
sion to the late Mr. Andrew Eadie. 

Mr. Davin D. Bruce, Assistant Gas Manager to the Buck- 
haven and Leven Gas Commissioners, has been appointed Gas 
Manager to the Thurso and North of Scotland Gas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., who have works at Thurso and Golspie. Mr. Bruce 
entered the gas profession as Assistant Gas Manager to the 
North Berwick Town Council in 1913; and in 1915 he enlisted 
in the Royal Engineers, being posted for special duty with the 


War Department Motor Boat Service. On demobilization, ie 
served under the Buckhaven and Methil Town Council, anc in 
1921 Was appointed Manager of the East Wemyss Wor':s, 
Latterly he became Assistant to the General Manager of : \« 
Buckhaven undertaking, which had amalgamated with he 
Leven ‘and Methil undertaking, and is governed by a Board of 
Commissioners from the Buckhaven, Methil, and Leven Town 
Councils. Mr. Bruce is a Past-President of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association (Eastern District). 


-_s 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred, on Nov. 28, of Mr. W. B. Ruop:s, 
aged 74, formerly Accountant to the Accrington District Gas 
Board. Deceased was the son of the late Alderman Swain 
Rhodes, J.P., who was Chairman of the Accrington Gas Com- 
pany. Altogether, Mr. Rhodes had 41 years’ service with the 
undertaking—nine years with the old Company, and 32 years 
with the Board. 

The unexpected and sudden death, at the age of 77, of Mr. 
JosepH Fisuer, Managing Director of Messrs. J. Fisher, Ltd., 
on Nov. 14, at the Towers, Belmont, Hastings, came as a 
great shock to the glass trade in this country and abroad. Mtr. 
Fisher started his career at the age of 16, and carried on to 
the last—his business being a hobby with him. He spent the 
last three-quarters of his life in England; and he had always 
been recognized as a great artist in the glass world. He was 
greatly liked and admired by all who came in contact with 
hira; and he never refused a helping hand to anyone. 








ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE. 


A Review of London Electricity Charges. 


It is announced that the London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority have authorized a Special Committee to 
undertake a review of charges and conditions imposed by elec- 
tricity undertakers in their district. It has been suggested by 
the Electricity Commissioners that the review should be more 
particularly directed to a comparison of the bases and amounts 
of the various charges and tariffs adopted for supplies of elec- 
tricity for lighting, for general domestic purposes, and for 
power; the charges made for the hire of ordinary electricity 
meters and also for prepayment meters and any fittings in- 
stalled in connection therewith ; the extent to which the charges 
and tariffs in the case of individual undertakings are due to 
particular circumstances of the undertakings concerned; the 
steps which could be taken to secure greater uniformity of 
charges and tariffs throughout the district; the form of multi- 
part tariff or tariffs best suited to the requirements of the 
district, and the steps necessary to bring about the general 
adoption of such tariffs; the facilities afforded by undértakings 
in regard to the hiring of apparatus, &c., hire purchase, and 
assisted wiring in order to encourage the domestic demand, 
and so reduce prices; and the effect upon charges for electricity 
of the sliding-scales of price and dividend prescribed by the 
london Electricity Acts, 1925, and by other special or 
Provisional Orders in force in the district. 


Wandsworth and the Two-Part Tariff. 


As the result of an agitation for lower charges for electricity 
supply in the borough of Wandsworth, the County of London 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd., have informed the local 
Council of their decision to put in force, from and after the 
December quarterly meter readings, two classes of two-part 
tariff—one for domestic consumers and one for business con- 
sumers (shops, offices, public institutions, churches, and pre- 
mises used for purposes of a business nature). So far as 
domestic consumers are concerned, the tariff remains the same 
as that decided upon last July. The only amplification of the 
scheme is that household premises will be divided into twelve 
groups—lettered ‘‘ A” to ‘* L.”’—the fixed quarterly charge 
being 15s. for group ‘‘ A ’’ houses, with a floor area of 1200 
sq. ft., with an increasing scale up to £3 2s. 6d. per quarter 
for group ‘‘ L.”’ premises, with a floor area of from 5001 to 
5500 sq. ft. Consumers will doubtless find it the easiest thing 
in the world to ascertain just how they are likely to stand under 
the scheme, if they consult published details of two actual ex- 
amples of the effect of the two-part tariff on each of the twelve 
classes of houses; one example being for a consumer using 
below average quantity, and the other for a user taking more 
than the average. The schedules show that, under the existing 
charge of 6d. per unit, plus meter rents, in the case of ‘* under- 
average ’? consumers, the cost per unit works out at 7’07d. 
down to 6°25d.; while under the two-part tariff the cost would 
range from 6°38d. to 5°75d. Similarly in the case of 
** over-average ’’ consumers, the schedules indicate that the 
current cost ranges from 6°8d. to 6°16d., including meter rents, 
under the 6d. per unit charges, and from 5°32d. to 3°72d. under 


the two-part tariff. The Gouncil’s Electricity Committee feel 


that, to encourage the use of electricity in small houses, a lower 
minimum than 1200 sq. ft. should be introduced—i.e., one of 
Ios. per quarter, or 4,2 a year, for houses of up to 800 sq. ft. 
floor area. 

Joint Control of Gas and Electricity. 


On more than one occasion the ‘** Electrical Times ’’ has been 


i) 
asked for the names of towns where joint control of gas and 
electricity formerly existed, and ‘‘ had to be abandoned.’’ Now 
our contemporary has obliged, by publishing a goodly list of 
towns which ‘‘ once had Joint Gas and Electricity Commit- 
tees.’” Some two dozen names are included in this array ; and 
we have not the slightest doubt that they have been selected 
with the utmost care. It is information that must have re- 
quired some labour to compile, particularly in view of the fact 
that ‘* had to be abandoned ”’ is so definite a stipulation. Some 
dissolutions, it is conceivable, may have come about through 
other causes than compulsion ; and not one may have been the 
result of proof that general good would accrue from two under- 
takings which belonged to the ratepayers entering into keen 
competition with each other to secure the custom of those self- 
same ratepayers. But, however this may be, we are assured 
that not a single one of the towns enumerated now runs its 
electricity and gas under the same Committee. We accept the 
assurance. Our uncertainty is not upon this point, but as to 
how two at any rate of the places came to be included in the 
list at all. The towns referred to are Harrogate and Ports- 
mouth, which at the present moment enjoy the good fortune of 
being served by two of the most efficiently operated and pro- 
gressively administered Gas Companies in the country. 

Hydro-Electric Progress in Canada., 


A Canadian Supplement was on Monday of last week a 
feature of the ‘‘ Financial Times; ’’ and to it the Hon. Charles 
Stewart (Minister of the Interior) contributed an article illus- 
trative of the latest achievements and projects in hand in con- 
nection with one of the Dominion’s most striking and im- 
portant natural assets. There is ample water power avail- 
able within easy transmission distance of practically all the 
larger cities. In the districts containing the least water power 
-that is to say, in the southern portions of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan—there are large resources of coal. In fact, 82 
p.ct. of the developed water power and roughly 60 p.ct. of the 
total resources are situated in the coal-less provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec, which also produce about 80 p.ct. of the 
value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The central 
electric station industry has a total installation of approximately 
3,904,678 H.P., of which 96 p.ct. is water-power? The hydro- 
electric generating stations, 308 in number, may be sub-divided 
into 218, maintaining a combined installation of 2,645,474 1-P: 
operated by commercial organizations, and go, with a ¢om- 
bined installation of 1,259,204 H.P., operated by municipalities, 
Government Commissions, or other public bodies. The census 
returns for 1926 showed a total installation of steam power 
the Dominion of only 92,570 H.P. A recent review of conditions 
indicates that during the present vear as much as 550,000 HP. 
will be added to the total water power installation in Canada, 
either in new developments or in additions to existing stations. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 
Council Meeting. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at 56, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on Thursday, Nov. 22—Mr. R. J. MiILsBourne, 
Chairman, presiding. Those present were: Messrs. C. A. 
Goodall (Vice-Chairman), T. A. Braddock, Samuel Cutler, 
George Clark, F. J. Gould, G. J. Jackson, A. H. Lymn, 
J. W. Scott, B. B. Waller, F. West, Col. E. A. Wilson, 
E, J. Davison (Hon. Secretary), and Arthur L. Griffith (Secre- 
tary). 

Apologies for absence were reported from Dr. E. W. Smith, 
and Messrs. F. Dobson, E. J. Fox, R. B. Hodgson, H. M. 
Thornton, and C. R. F. Threlfall. 

The Chairman referred in feeling terms to the death of 
Mr. Frederick G. Cockey, who had been a very active and 
useful member of the Society. He served as Chairman of 
Section V. for three years, and was Vice-Chairman of the 
Council in 1920-21; but pressure of other duties prevented him 
from proceeding to the Chair. He will be much missed in the 
gas industry. The Secretary was instructed to convey the sin- 
cere sympathy of the members to his relatives. 

At the request of the Chairman, the members stood in their 
places as a mark of respect. 

A letter was read from Mr. Charles S. Bennett resigning the 
Chairmanship of Section III., owing to the pressure of other 
duties. The resignation was accepted with great regret, and 
thanks were expressed for his past services. 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert Watson, of Doncaster, 
with comments on his Report on the International Commission 
on Illumination held in America, when he represented the 
Society as well as the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
Secretary was instructed to convey to Mr. Watson their hearty 
thanks for, and appreciation of, his services. 

Col. E. A. Wilson has been elected Chairman of Section VII. 
in place of Mr. H. Talbot (resigned). 

The following were appointed a Sub-Committee to meet the 
Sub-Committee of the British Commercial Gas Association to 
discuss the lighting load question: Mr. R. J. Milbourne, Col. 
E. A. Wilson, and Messrs. F. J. Gould, P. H. Sugg, and 
F. C. Tilley. . 

The following appointments on Committees have been made. 

Joint Committee, Gas Industries Section, British Industries 
Fair, Birmingham, 1929—Mr. A. W. Glover, in place of Mr. H. 
Talbot (retired). 

British Engineering Standards Association, Illumination 
Committees—Col. E. A. Wilson, in place of Mr. H. Talbot 
(retired). 


<a 
——_— 


EVENING STAR LODGE, No. 1719. 
Election Meeting. 


The election meeting of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, 
was held on Nov. 28, in the Grand Temple of Freemasons’ 
Hall, Great Queen Street. 

In consequence of the lamented death of W.Bro. F. G. Cockey, 
I.P.M., the Lodge was in mourning ; and his place was occupied 
by W.Bro. A. E. Broadberry, P.M., L.R. Feeling reference 
was made from the ehair by the W.M., W.Bro. A. L. Croager, 
to the great loss which the Lodge had sustained; and the 
brethren signified their sympathy with the bereaved ones in 
accordance with masonic tradition. 

The preliminary business having been transacted, the cere- 
mony of raising Bro. William R. Edgar and Bro. David E. 
Terrace was proceeded with, in the course of which the 
W.M. was assisted by W.Bro. Charles Clare, P.M., P.G.St.B., 
Middlesex. Thereafter Bro. George Hay Morgan, K.C., and 
Bro. Robert W. Hunter were passed a degree. 

The ballot for the election of W.M. for 1929-30 resulted in 
the unanimous election of W.Bro. James Foreman, S.W., and 
that for the office of Treasurer in W.Bro. A. E. Croager, P.M., 
P.P.G.D., Kent, being elected. 

On the motion of the Treasurer, it was resolved that, as an 
expression of the brethren’s appreciation of his services as 
W.M., a P.M. jewel be presented to W.Bro. A. L. Croager 
when he retires from the chair. It was decided to send a 
donation of 25 guineas for the forthcoming festival of the 
Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, at which the W.M. is to 
represent the Lodge as steward. 

\t the subsequent dinner in the Connaught Rooms, the 
Chairman, in proposing the Health of His Majesty the King, 
made feeling reference to his illness, and expressed the fervent 
hope that the Great Architect would soon restore him to health. 





-_— 
-_ 





_ Definitions and Formule for Students.—Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., have published, at 6d. net each, two booklets bear- 
ing ‘he foregoing title—one dealing with heat engines, and the 
other with electricity. 








A SNAP FROM VANCOUVER. 





Mr. F. West, President of Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, in visiting the many plants supplied by his firm in 
various parts of the world, recently made an extensive tour 
through Western Canada. There he visited the plant of the 
B.C. Electric Railway Company at Victoria, B.C.; and he is 
shown in this photograph with Mr. Hewlings, Superintendent 
of the plant. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Council held in Birmingham, the 
decease of Mr. Noah Wright (President-Elect) was reported, 
and received with deep regret. Steps were taken to fill the 
vacancy ; the choice falling upon Mr. S. B. Langlands, J.P., of 
Glasgow, the first President of the Association. 

The Council considered afresh the invitation received at the 
Sheffield conference from the Corporation of Bournemouth for 
the Association to hold their annual meeting (1929) in that 
town, in view of the then President-Elect being their officer. 
As the result of communications with the Corporation, the 
Council have decided to hold the meeting and conference there, 
under the presidency of Mr. Langlands. It was also decided 
to hold an exhibition of public lighting appliances in connec- 
tion therewith. The meeting was fixed for Sept. g to 12. 

Mr. Robert Beveridge, Lighting Inspector to the City of 
Edinburgh, was added to the Council in the place of the late 
Mr. Wright. 

In connection with the exhibition of public lighting appli- 
ances, those firms willing to take part should signify their 
assent in writing to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. J. Liberty, 68, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

The Council decided to hold a general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at the British Industries Fair at Birmingham during 
the third week in February next. Full particulars of this will 
be issued later. 





<i 





‘“‘ Glasgow Commercially Considered.’"—The Corporation of 
Glasgow have published a beautifully illustrated brochure in the 
hope of attracting new industries to the city. It is representa- 
tive of the numerous trades carried on therein. Copies may be 
obtained gratis on application to the Town Clerk, City Cham- 
bers, Glasgow. The brochure has been produced under the aus- 
pices of the Kelvingrove Publishing Company, Ltd., 108, Ren- 
field Street, Glasgow. 

Safety in Mines Research Board.—In the course of an investi- 
gation by the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research Associa- 
tion into the action of pyrites in relation to the spontaneous com- 
bustion of coal, a paper (Safety in Mines Research Board Paper 
No. 26) was published about a year ago in which H. Macpherson, 
N. Simpkin, and S. V. Wild gave a general account of the oc- 
currence of pyrites in coal and of the chemical composition of 
the pyritic material both before and after oxidation. Another 
paper, by the same authors, entitled ‘‘ Pyritic Oxidation, with 
special reference to the Ravine Seam,”’ has just been published 
(‘*« S.M.R.B.”’ Paper No. 47, H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; 1s. 6d. net) which gives a com- 
parison of the behaviour on oxidation in the laboratory of the 
pyrites contained invcoal taken from the Ravine Seam, Lanca- 
shire, and representing the complete seam from top to bottom, 
with the behaviour of the corresponding coal in situ. The 
authors conclude that, while the oxidizable pyrites contained in 
this coal may assist in a minor degree in the self-heating of the 
coal, the most important effect of the pyrites is evidently the 
disintegration caused in the coal by its oxidation and the 
greater bulk of the oxidation products. 
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(Concluded from p. 465.) 


TotrenHamM District Licut, Heat, AND POWER COMPANY. 


This is an Act which provides for the transfer to the Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company of the under- 
taking of the Waltham and Cheshunt Gas Company, whose 
area adjoins that of the Tottenham Company. The issued 
capital of the Waltham Company now consists of 2000 original 
shares of £10 each, entitled to a standard dividend of 10 p.ct. 
per annum; and 3807 additional shares of £10 each, entitled to 
a standard dividend of 7 p.ct. The standard dividends on 
these ordinary shares are subject to increase or decrease in 
accordance with the decrease or increase below or above the 
standard price of 19d. per therm; and the price at present 
charged by the Company for gas to ordinary consumers is 14d. 
per therm. The Company have issued 4 p.ct. debenture stock 
to the nominal amount of £17,750, and redeemable debenture 
stock to the nominal amount of 47075 bearing interest at the 
rate of 7} p.ct. The price now charged by the Tottenham 
Company for gas supplied to ordinary consumers is gd. per 
therm. 

The Waltham Company have agreed to sell their under- 
taking to the Tottenham Company upon the terms set forth in 
the Act. . The date of transfer is to be the first day of July or 
the first day of January next following the date of the Act. 
Each holder of 10 original shares of £10 each in the Waltham 
Company will receive in exchange £156 17s. 3d. of ‘‘ B”’ con- 
solidated ordinary stock of the Tottenham Company to be 
created; and each holder of 10 additional shares of 4,10 each 
is to receive 4109 16s. 1d, of such ‘* B ”’ consolidated ordinary 
stock—and so on in proportion for any less number of shares. 
The holders of the debenture stocks will receive the same 
amounts of similar debenture stocks (subject, in the case of 
the redeemable stock, to the same conditions) in the Tottenham 
Company. The necessary stocks to carry out this scheme are 
to be created on the date of transfer. 

The Directors of the Waltham Company are to receive a 
sum equivalent to seven years’ purchase of the annual re- 
muneration (with the income-tax thereon, if this was paid by 
the Waltham Company) of the Board for the year 1926; the 
sum to be divided among them in such proportions as they 
may agree. The Auditors holding office at the date of transfer 
are to be paid three years’ purchase of their remuneration for 
1926. The Engineer, Manager, and Secretary is to be paid by 
way of compensation for his loss of office such a sum as may 
be agreed between him and the Tottenham Company, or, fail- 
ing agreement, as shall be determined by an arbitrator. Pro- 
vision is made for the taking over of other officers and servants 
of the Waltham Company. 

The price to be charged by the Tottenham Company, other- 
wise than under special contract, for gas supplied ¢o con- 
sumers within the Waltham district during the period of ten 
years from and after the reading of the meter indices in re- 
spect of the quarter following the date of transfer shall exceed 
the price per therm for the time being charged by the Com- 
pany in the Tottenham district by the sum of 4d. per therm, 
and thereafter by the sum of 3d. per therm. [In the Bill as 
originally drafted the words were ‘‘ may exceed.’’] A proviso 
has been added to the clause to the effect that any time after 
three years from the passing of the Act the Board of Trade 
may, on the application of the Company or of the Hertfordshire 
County Council, or of any local authority having jurisdiction 
within the Waltham district, by Order alter and amend these 
provisions ; but before making any such Order, the Board shall 
give notice of the application to the Middlesex County Council 
and all local authorities having jurisdiction in the Tottenham 
district, and shall consider any representation with regard to 
such application which may be made by them. For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the rate of dividend payable on the ordi- 
nary stock, the price charged by the Company shall be deemed 
to be that charged by them for gas supplied in the Tottenham 
district. 

The name of the Company is to be the ‘‘ Tottenham and 
District Gas Company.”’ The existing ‘‘ A” consolidated 
ordinary stock of the Company is to be converted into ‘“‘ B”’ 
consolidated ordinary stock and 5 p.ct. preference stock. For 
each £100 of ‘* A” stock entitled to a standard dividend of 
5 p.ct. per annum, there is to be exchanged £100 of “ B”’ 
stock and £30 of preference stock. To carry this into effect, 
there is created £120,000 of ‘* B” ordinary stock and £36,000 
of 5 p.ct. preference stock. Power is given to raise new 
capital to the extent of £200,000 (including premiums) in “‘ B ” 
stock or preference stock, with the usual borrowing powers. 

The clause relating to the capital reserve fund, which was 
reproduced in the “ Journat”’ for Feb. 1 last, was subse- 
quently deleted from the Bill. Clauses have been added for the 
protection of the Lee Conservancy Board and for other parties. 
Lands are scheduled for use for the manufacture of gas and 
residual products. 

| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees & Co.] 





WINDERMERE GAS AND WaTER COMPANY. 


This is an Act which relates to both the gas and the w:ter 
portions of the Windermere District Gas and Water Compaiiy’s 
undertaking. The standard rate of dividend on the gas cavital 
authorized to be raised by the Company’s Act of 1862 is {xed 
at 10 p.ct., and on the 1889 capital at 7 p.ct., with a standard 
price of 13°2d. per therm, and a slide of 5s. p.ct. for each cne- 
fifth of a penny per therm rise or fall in the charge for gas. In 
the Bill as originally drafted, the standard price was pui at 
15d. per therm. The calorific value is to be 500 B.Th.U. ‘he 
charges authorized are to have effect as from the commeiice- 
ment of the quarter ending on June 24, 1929. For the hire of 
a prepayment meter and fittings, the maximum charge shaii be 
2°4d. per therm if a cooking stove is included, and 2d. without 
a cooking stove. A maximum charge of 1s. is fixed for special 
meter readings. In the Bill, the figure was put at 2s. 

When the measure was before the Unopposed Bills Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, it was stated that there had 
been negotiations between the Company and the Windermere 
Urban District Council, as the result of which a clause had 
been agreed, providing that if the Council promoted a Bill in 
the forthcoming session for the purpose of purchasing the Com- 
pany’s gas and water undertaking, at an agreed figure of 
4£:74,000, the Company would not oppose. This clause appears 
in the Act. 

| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood & Co.] 


YorK Town AnD BLackwateR Gas Company. 

This is an Act to consolidate and convert the existing capital 
of the York Town and Blackwater Gas Company, and to give 
them power to raise additional capital. The 300 original shares, 
the 730 old shares, and the 5300 new ordinary shares, all of 
£10 each, are to be converted and consolidated into one class 
of stock, to be called consolidated ordinary stock, entitled to a 
standard rate of dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum. _ For each 
original share, there will be given in exchange £20 of con- 
solidated ordinary stock ; for each old share, £14 of stock ; and 
for each new ordinary share, £514 of stock. The 150 preferred 
shares of £10 each, the £49,715 of new preference stock, and 
the 440 (Twyford) preference shares of 4,10 each will be con- 
verted and consolidated in one class of 5 p.ct. preference stock, 
to be called consolidated preference stock. For each preferred 
share there will be given in exchange 412 of consolidated pre- 
ference stock; for each £10 of new preference stock, £10 of 
stock ; and for each (Twyford) preference share, £512 of stock. 
The Company may raise by the issue of ordinary or preference 
stock (after taking into account premiums or discounts) 
£100,000 ; and any sum so raised may be applied to the purposes 
of the gas or the electricity undertaking, as the Company may 
determine. 

- The slide up or down from the dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. 
per annum on the ordinary stock is to be 2s. 6d. for each one- 
fifth of a penny per therm increase or decrease in respect of 
any half-year. If in any half-year the dividend so payable on 
the ordinary stock comprises an amount of less than 5s. p.ct., 
the Directors may add the same to the reserve fund or defer 
payment of that amount and pay the same with the next or 
some succeeding dividend. The standard price for gas within 
the limits of supply (other than that part to which section 34 of 
the Order of 1924 relates) shall be 15°8d. per#therm, or such other 
price as may from time to time be prescribed by the Board of 
Trade. Clauses to permit of the offering (with the approval of 
the Board of Trade) of stock created under the Act to the gas 
and electricity consumers and persons in the employ of the 
Company were deleted from the Bill. : 

The clause, which was reproduced in the ‘ Journat ”’ for 
Feb. 1 last, providing for the substitution of a card index for 
the shareholders’ address book, was removed, and the following 
clause substituted in the Act: 

Register of Shareholders and Shareholders’ Address Book— 
Notwithstanding anything contained in the Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, it shall not be obligatory upon the 
Company : 

(a) to keep separately. a register of shareholders and share- 
holders’ address book, but in lieu thereof the Company may, if 
they think fit, keep one register only containing such particulars 
as are required by the said Act to be entered in the register of 
shareholders and shareholders’ address book respectively; or 

(b) to authenticate by the fixing of their common seal or other- 
wise the register of shareholders or any register which the Com- 
pany may keep in lieu thereof under the powers of this section. 

The fee for special meter readings within the Urban District 
of Frimley has been reduced from 2s. to 1s., but the price out- 
side that area remains at 2s. 6d. There are provisions for the 
establishment of profit-sharing, and for the election of one or 
two Employee Directors, after the total investment of the em- 
ployees in ordinary stock of the Company shall excee: the 
nominal amount of £20,000. The name of the Company 's to 
be changed to ‘‘ The Yorktown (Camberley) and District (as 
and Electricity Company.” 

[ Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Hargreaves & Crowth rs. 
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LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION.* 

As far as we are aware, this is the first book dealing solely 
with the subject of low-temperature carbonization to be pub- 
lished in America—upon which fact we in this country pride 
ourselves in being in advance of our confréres across the Atlan- 
tic. Consequently, on reading the volume by Mr. Gentry, we 
cannot escape the feeling that we have surveyed most of the 
matter previously. What we ask for in new treatises on this 
subject is a full consideration of the economic results of the 
various processes ; and it is precisely in this respect that ‘* The 
Technology of Low-Temperature Carbonization ’’ falls short 
of our expectations. In his preface, the author states that the 
justification for his book rests upon its effort to treat the be- 
haviour of coal in such a manner as to establish the art of 
low-temperature carbonization upon a scientific basis, so that, 
“henceforth, empirical methods may be reduced to a mini- 
mum ;’’ and this statement gives a clue to the contents of his 
work. It does not, however, diminish in any way the value 
of the book to those who desire to study the fundamentals of 
carbonization, whether it be at low or at high temperatures ; 
for it is a truism that many otherwise creditable efforts in low- 
temperature carbonization have failed because of lack of know- 
ledge regarding the behaviour of coal and of its distillation 
products in respect of variations in temperature and other physi- 
cal properties. Also, in studying the publication, it has to be 
remembered that the economic aspect of low-temperature car- 
bonization is a restraining feature in the advance of the industry 
in the United States—a factor which does not apply in the same 
degree to countries such as Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, Which are not so generously endowed with petroleum. 
This fact is mentioned by Mr. Gentry ; though we have in mind 
that in the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ the other week we published an 
account of the rapid progress which is being made in a huge 
low-temperature plant on the ‘f K.S.G.”’ principle which is be- 
ing erected for the New Brunswick Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, New Jersey. 

‘The Technology of Low-Temperature Carbonization ”’ is 
divided into eight chapters, which treat in turn the fundamen- 
tals of the subject, low-temperature gas, tar, coke, and nitro- 
genous and other bve-products; the various processes of low- 
temperature carbonization, and their operation; and _ finally 
their economics. It is the final chapter which, we think, will 
interest the English reader most, though, from the point of 


* “The Technology of Low-Temperature Carbonization,’’ by Frank M. 


Gentry. Published by Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox ; price, 34s. net. 
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view of the student who wishes to arrive at a proper perspective 
of the whole question, all the sections are valuable. Concern- 
ing the economics of the process, the author observes that the 
sale of low-temperature tar and gas is a wholly new problem 
compared with the disposal of gas and tar from bye-product 
coke ovens or from gas retorts. The same may be said of low- 
temperature coke. At the same time there is bound to be a 
certain amount of indirect competition between them, to the 
extent that the price fluctuations of the products of the two 
different methods of coal processing can never be wholly unre- 
lated. While there are assuredly markets for coke, gas, and 
oils, they are not at present markets in which any particular 
advantages of low-temperature products are recognized. There 
is a difference in the quoted prices of foundry and of furnace 
coke by virtue of their special properties; but there can be no 
reflection of special value in the price of low-temperature coke 
over coal as a domestic fuel until this special value is generally 
recognized by the consumers. In the case of low-temperature 
gas, Mr. Gentry suggests, the recognition is not hard to secure ; 
but appreciation of the desirable nature of primary oils will 
be somewhat more difficult to obtain. 

In the author’s opinion, unless the cost of the raw material be 
unusually cheap, low-temperature carbonization can never be 
commercially successful in externally heated retorts operated for 
the sake of bye-products alone, unless there is a great advance 
in the market prices of these materials, relative to the raw 
coal. It is essential to the success of externally heated systems 
that the semi-coke be adequately disposed of, and almost corre- 
spondingly essential, with internally heated processes by par- 
tial gasification, that the bye-products be well marketed. The 
only justification for low-temperature carbonization, states the 
author, is its ability to show a satisfactory yield on capital. 

Mr. Gentry’s remarks on low-temperature tars are interest- 
ing. He observes that these have been known to vary among 
processes from a content of 7 p.ct. of tar acids to one of 
50 p.ct., and from 4o p.ct. by volume distilled upon fractiona- 
tion to a temperature of 300° Fahr. to 80 p.ct. distilled to the 
same degree. As far as sulphate of ammonia is concerned, 
this bye-product can be neglected in most instances when study- 
ing the economics of low-temperature carbonization, because of 
the relatively small quantities recovered in the externally-heated 
processes, and because of the great cost of recovery apparatus 
of large capacity needed with processes of the internally-heated 
tvpe. In dealing with this subject, the author mentions that 
the cost of producing ammonium sulphate by any synthetic 
process now available is considerably in excess of the cost of 
producing the salt from bye-product coke ovens. 
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THE CARBONIZATION OF 


‘*‘PARKFIELD LARGE GAS” 


COAL; BRISTOL 


AND SOMERSET COALFIELD.* 


Reviewed by T. A. TOMLINSON and M. BARASH. 


A particularly gratifying feature of the valuable work which 
is being carried out by the section of the Department of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research dealing with the physical and 
chemical survey of the national coal resources is the rapidity with 
which detailed and comprehensive information is being made 
available with regard to the types and qualities of coals ob- 
tainable from various districts. Within the last few years the 
coals already exhaustively investigated on a large scale at 
H.M. Fuel Research Station include the following : 

‘* Mitchell Main Gas Nuts "’ 
(Parkgate seam) 


Durham ., Consett 
? . T .t- 9 Sie 


South Yorkshire 


Lancashire + 6 ait 8 
Ravine 
** Meiros’’ (Pentre and No. 3 
Rhondda seams) 
‘*Main and ElI"’ (Lanarkshire) 
i‘ Kinneil Gas ”’ 
the present report, the twelfth of the series, Dr. C. H. 
ler (Director of Fuel Research) describes the work carried 
inder the supervision of Engineer Captain J. Fraser Shaw, 
Engineer, and Dr. J. G. King, Chief Chemist, at the 
on, on ** Parkfield Large Coal,’’ a typical gas coal from 
sristol and Somerset Coalfield. The tests were carried out 
the request of the Clevedon Gas Company and the East 
Bristol Collieries, Ltd. 

Results are given of high-temperature carbonization in the 
Glo er-West continuous vertical retorts and in the new hori- 
zonial retort installation.. The coal was also-subjected to low- 
temperature carbonization in the setting of retorts designed at 
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the Station, and the resultant cokes from the three processes 
were treated for steam-raising purposes in a Lancashire boiler, 
and for fuel-gas production in three types of gas plant. 

The coal, of which 750 tons was used in the investigation, 
consisted of a representative mixture from four seams of the 
Parkfield Colliery, the Hard Vein (2} ft. to 3 ft.), the Top Vein 
(2 ft. to 23 ft.), and the Hollybush and Great Vein (together 
5 ft. to 6 ft.). Each of the seams is stated to consist of a good 
and highly bituminous coal, largely used for gas manufacture 
and for domestic purposes in and around Bristol. 

The coal consists almost éntirely of clarain with thin bands 
of hard fusain. Analysis of a sample representing 300 tons of 
the above consignment showed moisture 1°5 p.ct., volatile 
organic matter 34°3 p.ct., ash 7°6 p.ct., sulphur and nitrogen 
each 1°7 p.ct., oxvgen 6 p.ct., and calorific value 13,600 B.Th.U. 
per Ib. It is rather pyritic, and consequently the ash is of a 
fusible nature and liable to give trouble in certain circumstances. 

In the laboratory assay, the coal was found to give a swollen 
and porous coke, similar to that given by typical Yorkshire and 
Durham gas coals. 

In the continuous vertical retorts the coal was carbonized 
under the now familiar Research Station conditions of constant 
throughput (2°50 tons per retort per 24 hours) and at a uniform 
combustion chamber temperature of 1250° to 12609 C. A 
special series of observations was taken for short periods to de- 
termine the gas yields obtainable without steaming, and then 
four to five day tests were carried out as usual under 5 p.ct., 
10 p.ct., and 15 p.ct. steaming conditions. The retorts are 
stated to have worked smoothly on this coal except for a little 
trouble with ‘‘ stickiness ’’ of the charges near the top of the 
retorts at starting up. ‘1nis difficulty was, however, readily 
overcome by reducing the temperature in the top two com- 
bustion chambers initially to about 10009 C.—an adjustment to 
which, fortunately, this type of plant readily lends itself. 

In the horizontal setting four tests were carried out, each of 
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four days’ duration, at a combustion chamber temperature 
averaging 1350° to 1355° C., corresponding to a temperature 
of 1100° to 1140° C, in the interior of the retorts. ‘This setting 
may be heated by means of either producer gas from a built-in 
producer, or water gas from an independent generator. Both 
these systems of heating were tested, and the interesting obser- 
vation is recorded that for identical combustion-chamber tem- 
peratures, with water gas heating, the inside of the retorts 
attained a temperature of 1050° to 1105° C., while with the 
hot producer gas the values were 1060° to 11609 C. The coal 
was worked in these retorts without difficulty or trouble during 
all the tests. 

The following is a summary of the main results obtained 
from the two high-temperature systems of carbonization : 





Test 1. | Test 3. 











Test 7. 
Retorts .« Vertical Vertical | Horizontal 
(5 P.Ct. (15 P.Ct. | (Producer 
Steaming). | Steaming). Gas 
Heated). 














Average combustion chamber temperature | 1257° C. | 1260° C. | 1355° C. 
Coal carbonized per retort per 24 hours, | 


NE is ite Aah re Bie, se 2°50 | 2°51 1°25 
Yields per ton of coal— : 
Coke, cwt. 13°70 13°16 14°00 
re ah ls og fe ee Se 16,030 19,200 12,930 
i LOS gS See 511 471 568 
Therms a we ta 81°91 90°43 73°44 
ce ee II'5 12°9 10°4 
Sp.'gr.at15°C.. . I°125 n*338 1°152 
Amm. sulphate, Ibs. 22°8 25°8 26°7 





When one takes into consideration the high-class quality of 
the silica material being used nowadays in the construction of 
vertical retort settings, and the conditions in vogue in general 
practice, it appears rather a pity that the Fuel Research Station 
should confine themselves to the comparatively low temperature 
of carbonization and low throughput which they have adopted 
as standard for the vertical retort installation. There is little 
doubt that such a setting could be run comfortably and success- 
fully at the temperature carried in the new horizontal setting 


and at a 20 p.ct. increased throughput, particularly under the 
conditions of low steaming. 

It is a little difficult to estimate the relative quantities of 
coke available for sale in the two processes. Here we have a 
case in which the coke from the horizontal retorts was dry- 
quenched. As far as we can see, there is little or no differcice 
even when comparing the coke available for sale at 15 p.ct 
steaming in the vertical retorts with that in the horizonta! re. 
torts. Usually, such comparisons are entirely vitiated by the 
water left in horizontal retort coke after quenching. 

In the low-temperature cast-iron vertical retorts of the Sta- 
tion, the Parkfield coal (containing 40 p.ct. fines) could not be 
successfully carbonized owing to holding-up of the charge at the 
base of the retorts. Easier carbonization was accomplished 
by screening out the fines, making them into briquettes, and 
remixing with the large coal. 

The yields of products obtained per ton of dry coal were : 


Coke 15°6 cwt. 

Tar. 14°0 galls. (assuming 50 p.ct. recovery from 
pitch used in briquettes). 

Liquor 72°0 galls. (yielding 16°3 Ibs. amm. sul- 
phate). 

Gas. 10,990 c.ft., sp. gr. 0° 796 


46°2 therms, C.V. 420 B.Th.U. per c.ft 

The value of the low-temperature coke as a smokeless fuel 
is not indicated. 

As a boiler fuel, none of the three cokes obtained by the 
above processes from the Parkfield coal was found to be satis- 
factory. The fires required careful control and continuous 
attention, owing to the nature of the clinker produced, which 
tended to stick to the fire-bars and rapidly formed a thin im- 
pervious layer over the whole grate. 

Excessive clinker trouble was also experienced when it was 
attempted to use the cokes in the Ruston & Hornsby suction 
gas generator and in a Humphreys & Glasgow water gas 
plant. The clinker not only required excessive poking, but had 
a distinctly corrosive action on the generator linings. 

Tested in a producer built into a retort setting, the high- 
temperature coke proved a suitable fuel. No trouble was ex- 
perienced due to the formation of an excessive amount of 
clinker, and the gas produced was of normal quality. 
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REFORM OF THE 


‘The British Science Guild, of which Lord Melchett is Presi- 
dent, have published a report of the Committee appointed by 
them in April, 1927, to consider what changes could advan- 
tageously be made in the British patent system. 

A perusal of the report indicates that the Committee have 
endeavoured to find such amendments of the law as will 
have the effect of mitigating several anomalies or imperfections 
at one effort, rather than to design special remedies for each 
defect. For instance, by the institution of a short term patent 
several advantages would be obtained simultaneously, such as 
a reduction of fees for minor inventions, quicker grant, greater 
security against invalidity, and reduction of the existing con- 
gestion in the Patent Office. Again, the Committee’s proposal 
that a minor tribunal should be made available for the trial of 
patent infringement actions would doubtless cheapen the 
processes of law, which in turn would alleviate certain existing 
forms of misuse of patents based on unworkable or unworked 
inventions, or containing broad and vague claims introduced 
among valid ones. 

PRIOR PUBLICATION. 

At the present time a patent is held to be invalid for want of 
novelty if the patentee himself disclosed the invention covered 
by it before applying for a paterit. Such disclosures may be 
made in ignorance of the patent law or through failure to 
realize the commercial importance of what has been invented. 
Though the Patents Acts provide a way of avoiding to some 
extent the hardship thus incurred, the provision made can 
hardly be deemed sufficient. On this matter, the Committee 
offer the following suggestion : ‘‘ Publication made by or de- 
rived from an inventor should in no case be pleadable against 
a patent subsequently granted to that inventor, provided that 
the patent was applied for within twelve months after such 
publication.” 

According to the present system, the Patent Office makes a 
search through the relevant British specifications before grant- 
ing a patent, and brings to the applicant’s notice any antici- 
pations which it may find in this way. The Committee are of 
opinion that this search should no longer be restricted to 
British specifications, but should be extended to other relevant 
documents. 

Supyect-MatTTeER OF A PATENT. 

On the question of subject-matter, the Committee hold the 
view that the Courts, in deciding upon the presence of subject- 
matter in any particular instance, ought to give favourable 
consideration to an alleged invention which has arisen from 
prolonged and meritorious research work even on a laboratory 
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PATENT SYSTEM. 


the invention adds to existing knowledge something more 
than a skilled workman could have been expected to produce 
by a mere application of the rules which he was taught in the 
course of his training. 

An invention may be thought of in a flash of intuition by 
a man of genius in the unquestionable exercise of inventive 
ingenuity, or it may be arrived at as the result of systematic 
research by a scientific staff, working along lines which would 
naturally suggest themselves to scientific men having an ade- 
quate knowledge of their subject. It is difficult, however, to 
draw a clear distinction between such a process of research on 
the one hand, and the use by a skilled workman of the known 
rules of his art on the other. It has been strongly represented 
to the Committee that, if the term ‘ skilled workman ”’ be 
applicable to trained scientists employed by industrial concerns 
with the definite intention that their work shall lead to indus- 
trial improvement, and if the scientific principles and tech- 
nique that these men have acquired during their training and 
work have the legal status of the known rules of an art, then 
nothing that results from the work that such scientists are 
paid to perform can contain legal subject-matter or constitute 
a patentable invention. Thus, while the growth of industrial 
research is full of promise for British industry, and should by 
all means be encouraged, there is a fear in the minds of some 
research workers that the validity of patents for research in- 
ventions may be imperilled by the circumstances of their origin. 
Whether this fear be warranted or not, it should be removed. 
The matter can best be dealt with, not by statutory enactment, 
but through a clear recognition on the part of the Courts of the 
new importance which has been assumed by industrial re- 
search. 

On another point, the Committee think it desirable that the 
interpretation of the word ‘‘ manufacture ” should be extended 
so as to permit of the patenting of a wider range of biological 
inventions. 

SHORT-TERM PATENTS. 


One of the most interesting sections of the report is con- 
cerned with short-term patents. Monopolies in several different 
categories are granted in this country for different types of 
industrial and intellectual property—namely, trade marks, 
literary works, designs characterized solely by their visual 
effect, and inventions. Intermediate between the last two 
there is a type of innovation for which no suitable protection 
is provided ; and a need has long been felt for the institution 
of a new category of protection analogous to the German 
Gebrauchsmuster. This would be intended primarily to €f- 
courage the production of designs characterized not by their 


scale. At present, of course, a patent cannot be valid unless | visual effect but by their utility. The articles to be protected 
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would include, for instance, utensils, tools or machine parts 
of novel and convenient shape, and machines of known type 
having a novel lay-out of component parts. The existing 
patent system, the Committee state, is frequently used for pro- 
tecting such designs, but is inappropriate for the purpose. 
They therefore advocate the institution of short-term patents, 


‘ which ought not to be “‘ liable in the same degree as full-term 


patents to invalidation on the ground of ‘ lack of subject-matter ;’ 
it should generally be sufficient that the innovations protected 
by them be new and useful.’’ In this way, it is observed, ade- 


quate protection would be bestowed on innovations which merit 
a limited monopoly, but cannot with any security be protected 
by ordinary patents. It is also desirable that the grant should be 
prompter and cheaper than is practicable with full-term patents, 
since the type of innovations to which the new system is parti- 
cularly adapted is one for which quick sales are often essential. 


TriAL OF PATENT ACTIONS. 


Considerable attention is paid to the trial of patent actions 
before the Comptroller. At present a patentee can enforce his 
rights only by bringing an action for infringement in the High 
Court. The costs in such actions are often heavy; and where 
the issues are comparatively simple, a cheaper form of litigation 
is desirable. Though access to the High Court ought not to be 
closed in any instance, it may often happen that both parties to 
an action would be satisfied with a less expensive tribunal. 
The County Courts are unsuitable for patent proceedings, but 
the special knowledge and experience of the Patent Office sug- 
gest that its services should be utilized for this purpose. 


Many other considerations are dealt with in the report, which, 
published at the price of 2s., is obtainable from the British 
Science Guild, 6, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 









In the ‘* JOURNAL ”’ 
lished a short abstract of a piece of valuable research work 


for June 2, 1926, pp. 462-63, was pub- 


carried out at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the value as a domestic fuel of coke from 
Glover-West continuous vertical retorts compared with oven 
horizontal retort coke, and anthracite. It was there 
shown that for ease of ignition, efficiency of combustion, and 
the period during which the fire remained alive without atten- 
tion, the continuous vertical coke was superior to each of the 
other fuels. 

These conclusions are supported to a convincing degree in a 
copy of a publication from an authoritative and independent 
source, which has just come to hand. This is a supplementary 
report of tests carried out for the U.S. Bureau of Mines by 
Mr. P. Nicholls, the Supervising Engineer of the Fuel Section 
of the Pittsburgh Experimental Station of the Bureau. An 
exhaustive investigation is being pursued at this station into 
the properties of bulk samples of coke prepared from Pitts- 
burgh coal under ordinary working conditions in a series of 
installations consisting of two types of intenmittent vertical 
retorts, ovens, horizontal retorts, and two types of continuous 
vertical retorts, one of which is the Stamford installation of 
Glover-West retorts. A Continental beehive coke was also 
examined, and the results are included for comparison, 

The methods of testing and the results obtained are given in 
considerable detail. From them the following summary has 
been culled as showing the relative properties of the cokes for 
domestic use. The analysis of the Stamford coke shows it to 
be of a fairly representative quality, differing in chemical com- 
position from the other cokes only to the extent that on air- 
drying it gave no loss of moisture, its hydrogen content (0'7 
p.ct.) was somewhat higher than that of any of the other 
cokes, and it contained no oxygen, whereas in the others this 
ranged from o'2 to 1°2 p.ct. 


coke, 


Chemical Analysis. 


P.Ct. 
Moisture, air dried ‘ oo 
Proximate, moisture free- 
Volatile matter 1°6 
Fixed carbon . 88°4 
Ash . 10°O 
Sulphur 


pig a. eg 
Cal. value (dry) ht ndat le 12,860 B.Th.U. per Ib. 
Grading Test. 


[Average of tests on three samples of 200 Ibs. each.] 


P.Ct. 
AS ee a ee ee ee eee 
Between 1 in. and 4 in. . 9°9 
Below 4 in. 10°9 


Both the cokes from the continuous veiticals were of the 
sume average size—larger than the average size of the coke 
from the intermittent verticals, and smaller than the other cokes. 

Specific Gravity.—The Stamford coke is shown to have the 
lowest true specific gravity—1°77, as against 1°84 for the inter- 
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| added at short intervals so as to keep a uniform fuel bed. 
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DOMESTIC COKE. 


By M. BARASH, M.Sc.(Tech.), AIC. 
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mittent vertical coke, the next highest—and the highest per- 
centage of cell space. These are valuable characteristics with 
regard to the properties of ignitibility and combustibility of 
domestic coke, to which reference will be made later. 
Absorption and Retention of Water.—These tests were an 
attempt to duplicate the weather conditions to which a coke for 
domestic use (size 1} in. to 1 in.) might be subjected. The re- 
sults obtained (indicated here for the Stamford coke only) 
showed that the final percentage of water retained in the 
Stamford coke was lower than that in the coke from the hori- 
zontal retorts, and was about the same as that from the inter- 
mittent verticals. 
P,Ct. Water 
of Dry Coke. 


After ist wetting . 4°17 
» 9, Standing 3°66 
» 4th wetting. 6°95 


Final retention absded at A 5°82 

Tests for combustibility, ease of starting fire, and time a 
firing lasts were carried out by burning the cokes in a circular 
furnace of 1 sq. ft. area and 26 in. fuel depth. A constant 
supply of air to the ash-pit was maintained, and fresh coke 

All 
cokes were sized to 13 in. to 1 in. square mesh; no air was 
supplied over the fuel bed; continuous analyses were taken of 
the flue gases; and conditions of testing and manipulation 
were, of course, kept standard for all the fuels. It is stated 
that the tests were conducted with great care, and that the 
results obtained are reliable. 

It was found that the Stamford coke burned the first 6 Ibs. 
more quickly than any other—in 1°2 hours, against 1°4 hours 
for the other continuous vertical coke, which was the lowest of 
the other cokes. This test is given as showing an approximate 
measure of the ease of starting the fire; the shortest time 
indicating the greatest ease of lighting. 

The quantity of unburned fuel remaining in the fuel bed 
when the fire died out is taken as a measure of its ability to 
keep alight; the coke giving the lowest figure being the one 
which will give the longest fire without attention. This item 
is given for the Stamford coke as 4°9 lbs., which is the lowest 
of all the cokes; the next being 6°1 lbs., for the other sample of 
continuous vertical retort coke. 

The report states that a fuel which leaves little combustible 
matter under the above conditions would also be expected to 
ignite easily. The general agreement of the order in which 
starting the fire,’’? and 
the latter test, support this conclusion. Both lists confirm the 
fact that the Stamford coke is the most easily ignited of all the 
cokes tested. 

From two interesting tables giving the results of the tests in 
detail, the following chief items are reproduced. Where possi- 
ble, the comparison is made on a ‘‘ per cent. ratio ’’? scale— 
that is, the coke having the highest numerical test value has 
been assigned 100 p.ct., and the others proportioned down- 
wards. 


Summary Comparison of Certain Properties of 14 in. to 1 in. Screen Cokes. 


Cokes from— 








Property Scale of iF 
ve Comparison. i F : : slover-We 
. Intermittent Seas ye ane Beehive Horizontal | Continuous ya th 

Verticals. | New Type. Continental). Retort: Verticals. Verticals. 
Weight perc.ft. . . . P.ct. ratio 100 99 98 98 88 70 73 
Nu ber of pieces per c.ft. a - 93 e 89 93 85 | 82 84 100 
Ease of starting fire Ioo p.ct. easiest 68 64 | 77 80 70 82 100 
Time a firing lasts . oe P.ct. ratio 100 98 | 96 98 | 86 64 54 
Oxy..en average in flue gases Actual p.ct. 3°6 3°0 | 2°6 4°2 2°97 1°8 1°9 
Ave ge temperature of flue gases Degrees Fahr. 746 768 780 800 766 813 729 
Unborned combustible in refuse P.ct. ratio 100 gI 84 89 78 64 50 
Con ustibility and reactivity in air. Order of values 6 3-4 | 3-4 7 5 2 I 
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RATIONALIZATION 





IN GAS-WORKS. 


By ERNST KO6RTING, of Berlin. 


Rationalization, a term now frequently met with in the English language, owes its origin, we. believe, to 


Germany, and particularly to the period of economic recovery from the effects of the war. 


At this year's meeting 


of the German Gas Association, Herr Korting described something of what has been done in the gas industry in 


that direction. 


The following are some of the points from his paper, which was published in ‘“ Das Gas- und 


Wasserfach,” Sept. 8, 1928. 


Rationalization may be described as the adoption of all possi- 
ble means conducive to an improvement in the relationship 
between expenditure and income. It goes further than scien- 
tific management, as it is possible to conduct a business scien- 
tifically without commercial success. On the other hand, 
rationalization is hardly possible without the adoption of 
scientific methods, not only as regards the purely technical 
side, but also in the collection and application of data of all 
kinds, both technical and commercial, and a right understanding 
of basic principles. ‘Times have changed indeed since the days 
of a certain gas engineer whom Herr KG6rting once knew, 
whose entire working results revolved round the one unalter- 
able rule that his settings. required only 10 p.ct. firing; or 
another who worked his plant entirely without governors, be- 
cause somewhere or other an explosion had occurred in a 
»vernor house. 

THE CONSERVATISM OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 
All the same, when he came to examine the gas industry 
from the rationalization point of view, Herr Ké6rting was 
forced to the conclusion that in the last hundred odd years 
little or no change has been made in its basic process—viz., 
the dry distillation of coal at high temperatures. Has this 
conservatism been justified? Or should the industry have 
yielded long ago to one or all of the many proposals made from 
without in the. direction of radical changes. Different as they 
are from one another, the alternative processes all have one 
feature in common. They aim primarily at the production of 
some other valuable commodity, and regard gas as the bye- 
product. Some of them offer oils and smokeless fuel, for 
which no one will pay the price; some envisage ammonia as 
the primary product; the coke ovens, again, lay stress, above 
all, upon good coke. They all have much in their favour, and 
at different times each may be able to justify its own claims. 
But they all lose sight of one of the main tendencies of the 
modern economic system—unlimited expansion in any direc- 
tion which offers prospects of an immediate profit, with in- 
evitable early saturation. Synthetic ammonia prospers to-day. 
But how long will it do so, with plants springing up like 
mushrooms everywhere? And in this respect the gas industry 
has been justified, in that all along it has concentrated upor 
the production of gas and coke, and has found a market for 


both. 


‘ 
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WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. 

Rationalization, as far as the dry distillation process is con- 
cerned, has applied primarily to the raw material. The coal 
industry, faced with increasing competition, has seen itself 
compelled to give better attention to preparation and grading 
of its deliveries. The gas industry, by thorough scientific in- 
vestigation into the subject, has discovered much as to the 
selection of suitable coals, and as to the possibilities of blend- 
ing. In these ways, it has been possible to counteract practi- 
cally the whole of the increased coal prices as compared with 
pre-war. In Berlin, in fact, the works do not pay a higher 
price per ton to-day than in 1914, and the improving tendency 
of coal quality is well illustrated by the fact that, in 1926, only 
10,000 tons of small coke had to be disposed of, as against 
yo,ooo tons In 1922. 

Another direction in which rationalization has worked is 
towards improvement in gaseous yields, whether by carboniza- 
tion at higher temperatures, or by steaming in verticals. 
Then, again, much has been done towards a more economical 
use of the heat in the settings and the water gas plant. Herr 
K6rting does not include in this the substitution of individual 
by central producers, of the advantage of which he is by no 
means convinced. But a great deal has been saved by the 
introduction of waste-heat boilers, and by a judicious regula- 
tion of working methods according to the state, from time to 
time, of the coke market. In the latter category he includes 
what he terms a feature of English practice—always to use a 
considerable proportion of carburetted water gas, even when 
this is at times more expensive than coal gas. The difference, 
he estimates, is recovered again and again in the effect it has 
upon the coal and coke markets. 


Some Resutts OF RATIONALIZATION. 


The effect of this more ‘‘ rational ’? working has indeed been 
striking in the aggregate. The coal consumption, for instance, 
at the author’s Berlin Works was, for approximately equal 
outputs, 472,000 tons in 1913, and 321,000 tons in 1927. Coke 
disposals were 214,000 tons against 138,000 tons. Gas makes 
per ton, in cub. metres, were: 1913, 345; 1922, 382; 1923, 425; 
1924, 468; and 1927, 504; and in the current year it will be 
considerably higher, as they have had to give up benzole pro- 
duction. These figures clearly indicate the great improvement 


which has been effected in the matter of coal. The net 

consumption—viz., coal consumption less coke consumption 

per 100 cub.m. of gas was reduced from 150 kg. in 1913 

little more than 100 kg. in the modernized plant of to-day. 
Lasour AND UPKEEP Costs. 

One of the principal objects of rationalization must always 
be the improving of the efficiency of machinery, and a cor: 
sponding reduction of labour costs. This can, of course, ! 
best achieved when planning entirely new works, but much 
can also be effected by re-organizing existing ones. In Berlin 
to-day, 5 men are employed per million cub.m. per annum, 
against 6°25 in 1913 [0°14 against o°18 per million c.ft.], in 
spite of the reduction of working hours to eight, and the grant- 
ing of a summer holiday. Technical improvements and thx 
better distribution of consumption over the whole year have, 
of course, contributed largely to this result, but the author has 
been surprised at the economies effected by a vigorous cam- 
paign in departments outside the actual manufacture of gas. 
There are, for example, certain fittings and parts which can, 
possibly, be made more cheaply at the works than they can be 
bought outside. But the making of them occupies only part 
time, and work on something else must be found for the men. 
It is remarkable how easily such work always is found—o1 
made! A problem in this connection is the question of paint- 
ing. Is a staff of painters to be maintained, year in and year 
out? No work, in Herr K6rting’s opinion, is harder to control, 
or more likely to lead to waste. Or are contracts to be let for 
big jobs at a time—a retort house, a holder, or an overhead 
conveyor? In this case he considers one is far too much at 
the mercy of the contractor. He himself has adopted some- 
thing of a compromise, which proves quite satisfactory, in that 
he employs, by time, the workmen of a painting firm under the 
supervision of his own staff, and does a part of a holder, or 
whatever is strictly necessary, without undue regard to 
zsthetic results. 

Then there are many ways in which the engineer can save 
by applying rationalization methods to his repairs. Modern 
retorts have attained a life of 4000 carbonizing days, against 
only 200 in 1895. Coke quenching methods are constantly 
being improved. By suiting the dimensions of the purifiers to 
the composition of the gas, they can be made to function for 
years without emptying and refilling. Taking all modern ad- 
vances into consideration, Herr K6rting considers that upkeep 
costs should not exceed a figure of o°8 pfennig per cub.m., or 
about 2°7d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Tue Furure. 

The result of all these improvements is considered eminently 
satisfactory. In spite of losing the income formerly derived 
from ammonia and benzole, and in spite of increases in salaries 
and wages in even greater proportion than the rise in the cost 
of living, gas can be delivered into holder at very little more 
than the pre-war cost. Gas prices could be reduced were it not 
for an impossible burden of taxation, and the fact that distri- 
bution and administration have not yet been subjected to 
rationalization. Apart, however, from extensions of the auto- 
matic street lighting system, there appears to be little that can 
be done to improve matters in these categories, unless the cost 
is thrown directly on to the consumers. In Hamburg, for in- 
stance, the gas undertaking merely acts as adviser, and leaves 
interior piping and apparatus entirely to private firms. And yet 
the consumption there has developed better than in the author’s 
undertaking in Berlin, which is of about the same size, and 
which employs 500 maintenance men at a cost of about 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. He contrasts the system also with the development 
in recent years of free maintenance in England. 

With all modern ideas incorporated, Herr Kérting considers 
that a gas-works could be erected to-day at even lower cost 
than in pre-war days, in spite of a 60 p.ct. increase in material 
and wages. Coal storage’ and handling are considerably re- 
duced by modern carbonizing methods. Retort houses 
largely replaced by water gas plant. Extraction of cyanoge' 
and benzole can be omitted entirely, and ammonia recovery !5 
no longer required. Cooling and ammonia extraction ©an 
therefore be combined in one process of direct contact with 
water, and standard scrubbers are not necessary. Purificrs 
can, as in Vienna, be constructed in the open air. : 

The position of the gas industry to-day, in Herr Kérting’s 
opinion, with its basic process of dry distillation of coal, and 
a continued application to all its branches of the principles of 
rationalization, is sounder than ever before. His optimism, as 
regards Germany, is tempered only by the intrigue and inter- 
ference in connection with coke-oven gas supplies, which con- 
stitute a serious menace to the successful gas undertakings 
which are serving the nation so well. 
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Upon his appointment in 1920 as Engineer and Manager of the County Borough of Smethwick Gas Department, Mr. 
Ernest Hardiker, F.C.8., was instructed to prepare a scheme for the reconstruction of the works, in order to cope with 
the ever-increasing demand for gas; and in 1922 his proposals were adopted by the Gas Committee. The result has been 
the carrying-out of work, just completed, bringing up the productive capacity of the works from about 3} to 5 
million c.ft. per day on the same area. 
spiral holder. 


In a tent which had been erected for the occasion, the 
ceremony of inaugurating the new holder took place—Mr. 
s. W. B. Stephen, J.P., opening the outlet valve, which 
allowed the gas to pass from the holder to the town supply 
The Mayor (Alderman A. T. Morris, J.P.) having 
made a few introductory remarks, 





mains. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW HOLDER. 


Mr. S. W. B. SrepuHen said he had had some little to do 
with gas matters in years gone by, and he took it that this was 
why he had been asked to perform the ceremony that day. 
Not only was this a development of the gas-works, but it was 
a development of the town. There had been an ever-increasing 
demand for gas in the district. From 1882 to 1920, the output 
had multiplied approximately six times. This growing busi- 
ness in time rendered it essential to provide additional storage, 
and as a matter of fact the project was not started a moment 
soon. He thought the decision to erect a spiral-guided 
holder was a wise one. The advantages of this design were 
obvious—one of the most important being the question of cost. 
When it came to the subject of drawing-up specifications for 
the holder, the Committee found they had in their service a 
young man, as Engineer, who was capable of taking the full 
responsibility for these. They took the precaution of calling 
in Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the eminent Consulting Engineer (whom 


too 











Mr. S. W. B. Stephen, J.P. (Ex-Chairman of the Gas Committee), turas on 
the Gas from the New Holder to the Town. 


he was pleased to see present), to look-over the plans; and it 
was exceedingly gratifying to know that the original specifica- 
tions, as drawn up by Mr. Ernest Hardiker, were passed by 
Mr. Doig Gibb in their entirety. Another big question, of 
course, was the makers to be entrusted with the construction 
the holder; and after considering offers by the best firms in 
the industry, the tender was awarded to Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Ltd., of Manchester, who had done their work 
exceedingly well. The recent heavy gales had tested the holder 
severely, and it had stood up to them most satisfactorily. 

Referring to the original Murdoch holder at Smethwick, Mr. 
Stephen remarked on the fact that the extraordinary time the 
plates had lasted was eloquent testimony to the quality of the 
Wrough-iron sheeting of that day. He added that he thought 
it was a great pity the gas industry did not, when the chance 
arose, take steps to preserve that holder, and put it into good 
ition again. In missing the opportunity, the industry was 
lacking in vision. He did his best at the time to try to get the 
holier preserved, but was unsuccessful, and he believed that it 
had now fallen completely into decay. 

In conclusion, he congratulated the Committee and the town 
he completion of the new spiral-guided holder, which had 

| them in a much safer condition from the point of view 
gas supply than they had been in for many years past. He 
rusted the provision of this holder would result in a reduction 
of unemployment in the town by the supply of cheaper gas, 
wi Mr. Stephen then 


hich he regarded as a distinct possibility. 


turned on the valve, wishing prosperity to the gas undertaking, 


and expressing the hope that the Corporation might for many 
Year j 


r 


retain the services of their Gas Engineer. 
Mayor proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Stephen, who, 








Further storage capacity has also been provided, in the form of a 34 million c. ft. 
An account follows of the new holder and reconstructed works, which were inaugurated and officially 
inspected last Wednesday. The scheme will result in a large saving of money annually, 


he mentioned, was at one time Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee for a period of three years. 

Councillor W. J. SaLmMon seconded the vote, and made reter- 
ence to the great services rendered to the undertaking by Mr. 
Hardiker. 

MemoriAL TaBLeT TO MurDOcH. 


There followed the ceremony of unveiling a memorial tablet 
to Murdoch. The tablet is placed at the top of a flight of steps 
to the new holder; and the unveiling was performed by Mr. 
A. W. Smith, General Manager and Secretary of the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Department. 

Mr. A. W. Smiru said that in the first place he would like 
to express his appreciation of being allowed the honour of 
taking part in this ceremony. He looked upon it as a special 
honour, because it was certainly unusual for an official of a 
neighbouring authority to be asked to undertake a duty of this 
kind. He assumed that it was an expression of the very 
friendly relationship that had always existed between the re- 
spective gas undertakings. Birmingham, by its purchase of 
the Gas Companies in 1875, made it possible for Smethwick to 
take over its own gas supply; and he would remind those pre- 
sent that Birmingham supplied them with their first Gas En- 
gineer (Mr. B. W. Smith), who was previously employed at the 
Saltley Gas-Works. Mr, L. Thomas. the Assistant Gas En- 
gineer at Smethwick, was also trained at Birmingham. 

He congratulated Smethwick upon the tremendous expansion 
of its activities since those early days. He noticed that the 
amount of gas sold was more than seven times greater in the 
last year than in the first year of the undertaking. This was a 
phenomenal increase, and reflected credit upon those who had 
been responsible for the management and administration of the 
undertaking. The Birmingham and Smethwick gas under- 
takings had both been equally fortunate in being able to attract 
as Chairmen and members of their Gas Committees experi- 
enced business men, who had devoted their time and abilities to 
furthering and developing this essential service to the com- 
munity. The general public were little aware of the great debt 
they owed to such men; for however able an officer one might 
have as engineer or manager, the success of the undertaking 
depended to a very considerable extent upon the policy dictated 
by his chairman and committee. The engineer was indeed 
fortunate who had behind him the support of men of such 
ability as Alderman Pinkney, Councillor Stephen, and the pre- 
sent Chairman at Smethwick, Alderman Williets. 

He would like also to congratulate Smethwick upon their 
desire to do honour to the name of Murdoch by the unveiling of 
a memorial tablet. He remembered the endeavours that were 
made—unfortunately unsuccessfully—by Mr. Stephen to pre- 
serve for posterity the old house of Murdoch, which had now 
been demolished. Sentiment played a large part in all their 
lives; and when one realized—as those of‘them engaged in the 
industry must do—the tremendous debt that the nations of the 
world owed to Murdoch through his practical development of 
the distillation of coal, it seemed very regrettable that the 
residence in which he did so much of his pioneer work was 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and ultimately to be demolished. 
This was forcibly brought to his mind by a visit he had last 
year from two Japanese Gas Engineers, who came to Birming- 
ham, partly to inspect the gas-works, but principally as a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Murdoch. The major part of their 
stay in Birmingham was devoted to visiting places associated 
with the originator of the gas industry; and a delightful touch 
was given when they were taken to Handsworth Church (where 
Murdoch was buried), by their calling on the way at a florist’s 
shop and purchasing a wreath, which they placed before the 
bust there. It struck him then that they were being taught by 
the younger commercial nations of the world the debt they owed 
William Murdoch. The importance of his work was not 
realized in his day. In fact, as those present were probably 
aware, gas lighting ran the gauntlet of much criticism in its 
early years—criticism inspired to some extent by vested inter- 
ests in the whale oil industry, though strangely enough the 
most vituperative criticism came from the pulpit. It was evi- 
dently considered to be sacrilegious to attempt to throw light 
into dark places by the lighting of streets and houses with this 
new illuminant; and it was on record that many clergy 
throughout the country protested against gas lighting as being 
profane and contrary to God’s law. They had travelled far 
since those days, although he was afraid vested interests still 
had an influence in attempting to retard the development of 
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UNVEILING OF THE MURDOCH 


MEMORIAL TABLET 


by Mr. A. W. Smith, General Manager and Secretary of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. 


[From left to right 
of the Gas Committee ; 


new ideas. Strange as it might appear, the gas industry still 
suffered from that distrust which prevailed at its birth. It was 
still shackled with legislative measures dating back to 1847 and 
earlier. 

The gas industry had, as they knew, recently been endeavour- 
ing to persuade the Board of Trade to bring in a measure 
which would modernize legislation, and place it on an equal 
footing with competitive industries; but although no one, as 
far as he was aware, could gainsay the justice of their cause, 
the difficulty in the way of granting what they asked for would 
appear to arise from the innate conservatism of the politicians, 
and, he was afraid, of the Englishman generally, in not de- 
siring to interfere with long-established practices. However, 
they were hopeful that they might induce the Government at 
an early date to give the gas industry the modern commercial 
powers for which it justly asked. Given such powers, he could 
foresee that ere long there would be such a “ rationalization ’ 
(to use the modern word) of the industry as would make for 
greater service to the community and development without 
parallel in its previous history. Their contributions, as an in- 
dustry, to the amenities of life read like a romance; for 
Murdoch ‘“ builded better than he knew.’’ In whatever direc- 
tion one turned, there was to be seen the influence of the great 
gas industry which he founded. Gas lighting enabled roads to 
be traversed with safety, students to study, and doctors and 
surgeons to perform their beneficent deeds with greater cer- 
tainty. The internal combustion engine of the motor car de- 
veloped from the gas engine. Tar, with its 2000 derivatives, 
and other residuals, entered into practically every industry in 
the country. The tarring of roads made motor traffic possible ; 
and, in fact, he knew of no activity of human life at the present 
time in which gas, either directly or indirectly, did not have 
some influence. It was with these thoughts in mind that he 
had pleasure in unveiling the tablet to William Murdoch. 

The inscription on the tablet reads: 

7Q8—1508. 


17 William Murdoch. Instituted gas 
lighting on a practical scale at Messrs. Boulton & 
Watt, Soho Foundry, Smethwick, where he erected a 
cylindrical gasholder (195 yards from this spot) which 


is still in existence, 1928.”’ 


Tea AND Toasts. 


The inspection of the gas-works was followed by tea in the 
spacious canteen of Morris Commercial Cars, Ltd.; and after 
this there was some speech-making. 

Alderman A. M. Wituiets, J.P. (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee), remarked that there was present a gentleman for 
whom they had great regard, and who played a very important 
part in connection with that undertaking, during a period of 
extreme difficulty—Mr. Vincent Hughes. During the war 
years Mr. Hughes was in charge of their undertaking, suffer- 
ing from the restrictions, the restraints, and the disabilities 
which all undertakings experienced at that time. Smethwick 
owed a debt of gratitude to him; and they were delighted that 
he was associated with them at that auspicious event. Coming 
to the scheme of reconstruction, the Chairman emphasized the 
fact that all had been done while there had been increasing 
demands upon the undertaking. This necessitated careful 
organization on the part of Mr. Hardiker, and also on the part 


The Mayor of Smethwick (Alderman A. T. Morris, J.P.) and the Mayoress; Alderman A. M. Williets, J.P., Chairman 
Mr. Ernest Hardiker, F.C.S., Engineer and Manager; and Mr. A. W. Smith. 


of the foremen and workmen in each department of the under- 
taking. The total cost of the scheme had been nearly 
250,000, of which £63,624 had been met out of revenue—a 
fact which spoke volumes for their undertaking. They had 
also had assistance from the Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee. 

Alderman C. W. Pinkney, J.P., submitted the toast of ‘* The 
Gas Industry.’’ He said that there was no industry which had 
a more scientific Press than the gas industry. Its journals were 
such that the weakest student could gather correct information, 
and a basis for future work. This being so, the industry was 
bound to thrive, more particularly if the student would put his 
back into the work. He had been associated with Mr. 
Hardiker for a number of years, and had not the slightest 
doubt that he had not yet reached the zenith. To Mr. 
Hardiker and all engaged with him, he wished great success in 
the future development of the undertaking. 

Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer, J.P. (President of the Midland As- 
sociation of Gas Engineers), responded to the toast, and con- 
gratulated Smethwick upon the great progress they were 
making in regard to the gas undertaking. 





SMETHWICK GAS-WORKS DEVELOPMENT. 


The County Borough of Smethwick figures prominently in 


the history of the gas industry in this country. It was in 1798 
that William Murdoch, the originator of gas lighting, removed 
from Redruth, Cornwall, to Messrs. Boulton & Watt’s Soho 
Foundry, Smethwick, whose works are still in existence, and 
form part of the larger premises of Messrs. W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd. ; and he there further developed his experiments in the gas 
process. 

Smethwick originally formed part of the district supplied by 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Light Company, which 
covered an exceedingly large area. In 1875 the powers of this 
Company were purchased by the Corporation of Birmingham, 
at which time a clause was inserted in the Bill enabling the 
outlying districts (subject to arbitration) to erect works for 
themselves. After lengthy proceedings Smethwick, West 
Bromwich, Oldbury, and Tipton availed themselves of this 
privilege. The purchase price of the undertaking amounted to 
456,090, and the Smethwick Works, erected at a cost of 
449,000; were opened on Oct. 1, 1881. 

The erection of the works was commenced on the present 
site in 1877, and by December, 1881, the undertaking, of which 
Mr. B. W. Smith was first Engineer, had so developed that it 
Was necessary to instruct Sir F. Bramwell to prepare plans 
and specifications for the erection of additional plant, for which 
sanction was obtained to borrow the sum of £75,000. In 1882 
the gas made amounted to 123,693,000 c.ft. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1928 was 905,946,500 c.ft. 

In 1892 the sales of gas had so increased that it was f und 
imperative to make provision for greater productive power, and 
the old direct fired retorts were replaced by an installation o! 
Klénne regenerative furnaces, bringing the capacity of the 
works to 13 million c.ft. per diem, without leaving any marg!" 
for breakdown. The rapid growth of the town, coupled with 
the improvement of trade and the introduction of the prepay- 
ment meter system in 1898, rendered further extensions of plant 
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again necessary; and the retort house was further extended to 
permit of the erection of four beds of inclined retorts. In this 
year the first exhibitions and demonstrations of gas cookers and 
heating apparatus were held in the town by Messrs. Parkinson 
& Co, and the Cannon Hollow-Ware Company. 

The works were further extended to meet the growing de- 
mand for gas by the installation of the carburetted water gas 
plant, supplied by the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction 
Company, Ltd.; and shortly afterwards this plant was dupli- 
cated—the combined water gas capacity being one million c.ft. 
per diem. By the year 1910 the consumption of gas had again 
outgrown the capacity of the works; and after very careful in- 
vestigation into the relative merits of coke ovens and horizontal 
and vertical carbonizing systems, it was decided, after taking 
into account the restricted area of the site, to replace the exist- 
ing retorts by an installation of Duckham & Cloudesley vertical 
retorts, which was one of the first of this system to be erected 
in this country. The installation was duplicated in the year 
1913. 

The present Engineer, on his appointment in 1920, was in- 
structed to prepare a scheme for the reconstruction of the 
works, to cope with the increasing demand for gas, which by 
this time was steadily gaining favour for industrial purposes. 
The report was adopted by the Gas Committee and Council in 
March, 1922. The main provisions were: The acquisition of 
land, adjoining the works, and the erection thereon of a 33 
million c.ft. capacity spiral-guided gasholder and mass concrete 
tank. [The existing storage accommodation of 1,200,000 c.ft. 
was totally inadequate to deal with the requirements of the 
town; the maximum daily consumption of gas having risen to 
the neighbourhood of 3 million c.ft. per diem, which has since 
further increased to 3} millions.] The re-modelling of the 
carburetted water gas plant, thereby increasing the capacity 
from 1 million to 13 million c.ft. per diem. The reconstruc- 
tion of the installation of vertical retorts, increasing their 
capacity from 2% million to 3} million c.ft. per diem, including 
the provision of waste-heat boilers,. coal wagon _ tipplers, 
breakers, coke conveyors, and auxiliary equipment. The sub- 
stitution of an electrical mono-rail telpher coke conveying plant 
for the existing conveyor of the drag type, which had become 
obsolete. The installation of additional purifiers and oxide 
handling plant. Among other additions provided for were: 
Electricity generating plant, new works stores, and enlarge- 
ment of works and distributive mains. 

The Ministry of Health granted powers to raise the necessary 
capital, and the work, commenced forthwith, has just been 
brought to successful completion. The total capital expenditure 
at March 31, 1928, was £474,913. The loans outstanding 
amounted to £247,605; the net debt being £231,447. The 
number of meters in use has increased from 1995 in 1881 to 
16,314 at March 31, 1928. The area of the gas supply at 
March 31 last was 1929 acres, which has since been increased 
to 2500 acres by the acquisition of a portion of Warley from the 
Oldbury Urban District Council. 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 


The Gas Committee early recognized the advantages of con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, and in 1911 placed a contract with 
Messrs. Duckham & Cloudesley, Ltd., for the erection of six 
settings of 24 retorts on the Woodall-Duckham principle. In 
1914 another 32 retorts were added; and these have been re-set 
(sixteen in silica). The producers are fitted with step grates. 
The coke discharge doors are not of the usual Woodall- 
Duckham pattern, but have been specially designed by the De- 
partment. Four Reavell-Askania regulators are used to control 
the vacuum on the retorts. 

The coke is discharged from the retorts into skips of about 
1 ton capacity, which are lowered into small chassis, and 
traversed by manual labour to the end of the retort house. A 
mono-rail telpher constructed by Messrs, Robert Dempster & 
Sons lifts the loaded skips from the chassis and conveys the 
coke to the retort house hopper, screening plant, water gas 
plant, or storage yard. The coke is passed through a rotary 
wire mesh screen; being separated into large coke, nuts, breeze, 
and dust. 

The luteless purifiers fixed upon a superstructure comprise 
six cast-iron boxes 35 ft. by 30 ft. by 6 ft. deep inside, with 
division plates, valves, connections, sub-structure, roof, and 
oxide handling plant. The latter consists of four ‘‘ Bearscot ”’ 
friction hoists which run over the centre of the boxes. Pro- 
vision has been made for the extension of the installation to 
eight purifiers. 

Water Gas PLaNrt. 


This was originally built in 1899 under the Merrifield, West- 
cott, Pearson Patents; and in 1922-23 was reconstructed by 
Messrs. Davison & Partner. The plant consists of two sets, 
each capable of making 800,000 c.ft. of carburetted water gas 
per diem, complete with scrubbers, condensers, relief holder, 
exhausters, blowers, purifiers, and boilers. The stream of 
Water gas mixes with the coal gas at the inlet to holders. 

[n connection with the vertical retort installation, there are 
two Woodall-Duckham waste-heat boilers of the horizontal fire- 
tube type. They are fitted with superheaters, and exhaust fans 
driven by DeLaval steam turbines. Adjoining the coal gas 








exhauster house are two Lancashire boilers fitted with Cross- 
thwaite furnaces. The two Lancashire boilers on the water 
gas plant are fitted with ‘‘ Turbine ’’ furnaces for using low- 
grade fuel. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING PLANT. 


Electric current at 220 volts D.C. is generated on the works, 
The plant comprises a 120-KW. British Thomson-Houston 
dynamo driven by a Sissons double-crank forced lubrication 
compound engine; a 60-kw. Crompton dynamo driven by a 
Tangye Archer engine; and a small lighting set with a 
Crompton dynamo and Tangye Archer engine. 

There is a water softening plant by the Kennicott Water 
Softener Company, Ltd. 


DISTRIBUTION WORKSHOPS. 


The Committee have purchased land at the corner of 
Crocketts Lane and Piddock Road, where the building of large 
up-to-date premises will be commenced in the near future. The 
new premises will be centrally situated in the town and will 
form a very comprehensive and up-to-date distribution station, 
including under one roof commodious stores, fitters’ assembly 
hall, cooker and meter repair shops, garage, mess rooms, 
basement stores for large apparatus, and cost control offices. 

In addition to the foregoing an industrial appliance demon- 
stration room is being provided to cater for the requirements of 
the industrial users of gas, where heat-treatment appliances of 
all kinds will be on view for demonstration purposes. This 
room will be suitably equipped with pyrometers, meters, and 
other instruments, and will be set aside for the use of con- 
sumers. 

The Department have a showroom on the main thorough- 
fare, at 261, High Street, where domestic appliances and fittings 
are on view. The Committee are, however, contemplating the 
erection of a new building on land within a few yards of the 
present showroom, to be designed and laid out on modern lines. 


GASHOLDER. 


The holder has a capacity of 33 million c.ft. The first sod 
was dug by the then Chairman of the Gas Committee, Coun- 
cillor S. W. B. Stephen, J.P., on March 26, 1924. The tank, 
which is of concrete with steel bands and brick facing, is 187 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, and 37 ft. 6 in. deep. It was constructed by 
Messrs. Thos. Vale & Son, Ltd., of Stourport. The contract 
for the holder, which is of the spirally guided type, and has four 
lifts, was entrusted to Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., of 
Manchester. The inner lift is 176 ft. 9 in. in diameter, the 
second 179 ft. 6 in., the third 182 ft. 3 in., and the fourth 
185 ft. All are 36 ft. 6 in. deep. The pressure thrown by the 
inner lift is 50 tenths. 

The holder embodies the latest improvements in modern 
practice. The crown of the inner lift has a rise of 12 ft. 6 in. 
above the level of the top curb, and Livesey manholes are fixed 
over the inlet and outlet pipes. The trussed crown framing is 
of the latest design, and the main and intermediate rafters are 
secured to the secondary curb and vertical stays. Thereby the 
riveting and roof construction are considerably simplified. The 
circular rings of angle iron forming the roof purlins are secured 
to the upper surface of the various roof bars, to support the 
crown plating. The upper ends of the vertical stays are kneed 
and secured to the underside of the dip, to prevent the dip 
channel being distorted when carrying the weight of the lifts. 
They are also extended at the lower end, and bracketed to the 
underside of the cup channels, to prevent distortion. The top 
row of side plates on the various lifts is extended above the 
curbs and above the dip channels, to protect the painting; the 
water flowing from the crown or cups down the spiral rails, 
instead of spreading over the whole surface of the sides. 

To receive the ends of the spiral rail plates, provision is made 
on the top and bottom rows of side plates; thereby avoiding the 
thinning of the plates and lap joints at the curbs and also at 
the cups and dips. The 112 guide carriages are of the 
‘* Bearscot ’’ 4-roller type, and the dip carriage rollers are 
linked in pairs, on opposite sides of the guide rail. The guide 
carriages are all-steel throughout, and embody the latest im- 
provements in lubrication. The weight of the holder is 780 
tons, and the whole of the riveting on the site has been carried 
out by hand. 





Mines Safety Research.—The British Government recently 
made proposals to the French Government for a scheme of co- 
operation between the official organizations in the two countries 
which are engaged in research work directed towards securinz 
greater safety in coal mining. These proposals have been cor- 
dially accepted ; and the scheme is now to be put in operation. 
On the British side the technical arrangements will be in the 
hands of the Safety in Mines Research Board. They will in- 
clude a full interchange of information acquired by accident- 
prevention research and experience in the two countries, includ- 
ing ‘unpublished as well as published reports. The respective 
research organizations will mutually agree which problems each 
could best study alone, and which could more effectively be 
studied jointly. By this means it should be possible to save 
money and expedite the work. 
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JOINT COUNCIL OF THE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 
Minutes of a Meeting in Bristol on Nov. 17. 


A Meeting of the Junior Gas Associations’ Joint Council was 
held in Bristol on Nov. 17, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. B. 
Freton. The delegates present were Messrs. W. J. Pickering 
(Education Representative), W. T. Kenshole, F. S. Larkin, 
Arthur Tennant (London and Southern District Association), 
H. J. Hailstone, H. C. Applebee, J. Alsop (Manchester and 
District Association), John Murray, Ronald Keillor, Alex. 
Bujnowski (Scottish Western Association), F, C. Caudwell, 
A. R. Myhill, H. W. Wills (Midland Association), R. W. Webb, 
H. E. Wilde (Yorkshire Association), C. B. Felton, W. E. 
Crawley, H. S. Bartlett (Wales and Monmouthshire Associa- 
tion), T. B. Armitage, A. Marsden, G. C. Gunston (Western 
Association), and H. B. Knowles (Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer). 

The Presipent (Mr. T. B. Armitage), who at the outset 
occupied the chair, opened the proceedings by saying that the 
Wales and Monmouthshire and the Western Associations were 
acting as joint hosts to the Joint Council that day. Though 
smaller numerically than the other Associations, their members 
were none the less keen. His position as President of the 
Western Association, and Past-President of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Association, was unique, inasmuch as, through 
bearing office in these two Associations, it had been his privi- 
lege to apply for affiliation to the Joint Council on behalf of the 
latter Association in 1922, and for the former in 1926. He gave 
a hearty welcome to the delegates, and trusted they would have 
a most enjoyable and profitable visit to Bristol. At this point 
in the proceedings he asked Mr. Felton, of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Association, to take the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting held on Oct. 13, 1927, at Bir- 
mingham, were taken as read, 

The Hon. SeEcreETARY read letters of congratulations to Mr. 
H. D. Madden, and the replies thereto. 

The CuatrMan then called upon Mr. Alsop to read the Joint 
Council rules, which he had been delegated to revise and bring 
up-to-date. 

It was decided that each rule should be discussed immediately 
after being read out. 

A great deal of controversy centred around these rules; and 
finally it was decided, on the motion of Mr. TENNANT (seconded 
by Mr. ArmitaGe), that copies of the rules be forwarded to each 
Association, to be amended (or any additions made thereto), 
and afterwards returned to the Hon. Secretary to be finally 
brought up for ratification at the next Joint Council meeting. 

The Hon. Secretary then read his report, and submitted the 
balance-sheet of the year’s working. 

On the motion of Mr. ARMITAGE, seconded by Mr. KEeNSHOLE, 
the report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

The ‘‘ Transactions ’’’ account for Volume 17 
adopted. 

Mr. ArmitaGe, seconded by Mr. BartLett and supported by 
Mr. KensHoLe, moved that Mr. Knowles be again asked to 
take on the duties of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer for the 
year 1929-30. 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. TENNANT, 
seconded by Mr. MarspDeEn, and supported by Mr. KENSHOLE, to 
the Secretary for the services he had rendered during the past 
year. 

Mr. KNow es informed the meeting that he would have to 
consider whether to continue in office; and it was agreed that 
the Western Junior Association (whose turn it was to appoint 
the new Secretary) should be notified of his decision as early as 
possible. ° 

The CuHarrMAN then called upon Mr. Pickering to give the 
Education Representatives’ Report. 

In his opening remarks Mr. PickeRING said he regretted Mr. 
Bridge’s absence, but would state that they were both in agree- 
ment with everything that was going to be read. 

REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. 

Since our last report on Oct. 13, 1927, the most notable 
feature in connection with the Education Scheme has been the 
work of the District Committees, which twelve months ago 
were just getting into their stride. 

That the entries for the various examinations this year have 
not shown a greater advance on those for previous years is no 
reflection on the work of the District Committees, for it is 
agreed by all who are competent to express opinion on the 
matter that these Committees have carried out their duties in a 
manner which has exceeded expectations. 
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The difficulties associated with the working of the Schei 
are due to faults in several quarters, and do not rest entir« , 
with either the students, the undertakings, or the regulation 
and, in our opinion, the most important outcome of the work 
the District Committees has been that, through them, 
General Committee has been brought to realize in clea 
manner the very real difficulties which are still associated wi 
the working of the Scheme. 

The latter question received full discussion at a special me 
ing of the Institution members of the Gas Education Cor 
mittee and the representatives of the District Committees, h« 
on Oct. 9, when a letter from Mr. F. C. Briggs, of Dudley, 
the Council of the Institution, was considered. Some fra: 
expressions of opinion were made at this meeting, and 
important development was the decision to send out a qui 
tionnaire to all the District Committees, asking for informati 
as to the points of difficulty in connection with the working 
the Scheme. 

It is likely that a list of qualifying examinations in ancilla 
subjects will be prepared very shortly in conjunction with 
modified and simpler list of regulations. This step shou 
materially assist the difficult case of many external students, 
and quickly lead to a substantial increase in the entrants for 
examinations. 

A feeling of optimism may perhaps be more legitimately in 
dulged in at the present time than on any previous occasion i: 
the history of the Scheme, as all those concerned with i 
administration are determined to put forth every effort to mak 
it of still greater value to the industry. We feel that the in- 
crease in number, through the personnel of the District Com- 
mittees, of those who now have some working knowledge of th« 
Scheme will ensure that the right lines of development ar 
more quickly followed. 


Mr. Pickering went on to say that thirteen months ago th« 
Education Sub-Committee was formed, to meet once a month. 
He was elected on that Committee, had attended every meet- 
ing, and could say that a good deal of work had been done. 
At this stage he desired to pay tribute to the work of Mr. 
Creasey and Mr. Tagg (Chairman of the Lancashire District 
Committee). 

Mr. ARMITAGE moved the adoption of the report, and Mr. 
HaILsTone seconded, remarking that they were deeply indebted 
to Mr. Bridge for his work in connection with the Education 
Scheme. 

The Hon. Secretary then read out a letter from Mr. Bridg« 
resigning the office as one of the Education Representatives. 

Mr. PIckERING here suggested that it was unnecessary to 
elect another representative in Mr. Bridge’s place, as the inter- 
ests of the Joint Council were adequately safeguarded by the 
manner in which the Education Scheme was being worked. 

On seconding this motion, and after apologizing for the 
absence of Mr. C. H. Chester, Mr. Wess said he regretted the 
loss of Mr. Bridge’s services. He moved that Mr. Pickering 
be accorded the best thanks of the Joint Council for his valuable 
work, and that he again be elected as the Education Repre- 
sentative. This latter resolution was ably supported by Mr. 
Atsop, and carried unanimously. 

In reply, Mr. Pickerinc thanked the Joint Council for ap- 
pointing him their representative for another session, and as- 
sured them he would again do his utmost in their interest. 

Mr. HaILstone moved, and Mr. Wess seconded, that a letter 
be written to Mr. Bridge by the Secretary, regretting his re- 
signation and according him the best thanks of the Joint 
Council for his valuable work in the past. , 

A letter received from the Midland Junior Gas Association on 
the limitation of papers in Transactions was withdrawn on 
hearing that the cost of the same had been reduced. 

Mr. Joun Murray, on behalf of the Scottish Junior Associa- 
tion (Western District), extended a cordial invitation to the 
Joint Council to hold the next meeting in Glasgow. The offer 
was unanimously accepted. 

A hearty vote of thanks, by Mr. Wess, was accorded to the 
Western Junior and the Wales and Monmouthshire Associa- 
tions, coupling with it the Directors of the Bristol Gas Com- 
pany, for the hospitality and kindness extended to them that 
day, and to the Chainman for the able manner in which he had 
conducted the meeting. 

The CwarrMANn replied, and was ably supported by Mrr. 
ARMITAGE on behalf of the Western Association. 


>> 


American Natural Gas Production.—The history of the natural | During the year, 184 million c.ft. of gas were piped to Canada 


gas industry in 1927 was similar to that of the petroleum in- 
dustry, as a record output was marketed at reduced prices, 
says the United States Bureau of Mines. The total amount of 
natural gas produced and delivered to consumers in the United 
States in 1927 amounted to the huge total of 1,445,428 million 
c.ft.—an increase over 1926 of 132,409 million c.ft., or 10 p.ct, 


and Mexico, which, when deducted from the total productio1 
leaves 1,445,244 million c.ft. as the total amount of natural gas 
consumed within the United States in 1927. The value of i! 
gas per 1000 c.ft. at the wells decreased from 9°5 cents in 1 

to 8°8 cents in 1927, and.at points of consumption from 22°9 
cents in 1926 to 22°0 cents in 1927. 
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On Dec. 1, members of the Association assembled at the 
Walker Street Works of the Preston Gas Company, and were 
received by the Assistant Engineer, Mr. W. L. Heald. 

Mr. Heap, welcoming the visitors, said that the Preston 
Gas-Works were established about the year 1813, and up to the 
present time they had only had four gas engineers in 115 
years. The purifiers there were the first in the country to be 
built having rubber joints and balcony plates. One of the 
interesting features of the works was that all the workshops 
were under one roof, and included joiners’, wheelwrights’, 
blacksmiths’, fitters’, cooker cleaners’, tinsmiths’, meter re- 
pairers’, and plumbers’ shops. 

There followed an inspection of the new works, which are 
in course of erection. The retort house buildings and benches, 
and also a 3-million spiral-guided holder, are built; a 36-in. 
main 23 miles in length has been laid; the purifiers are being 
constructed. 

\fterwards, tea was served in the Public Hall in the town. 
Mr. S. Tagg, Engineer and Manager to the Preston Gas Com- 
pany, presided, and was supported by the President of the 
Association, Mr. H. J. Hailstone, and Dr. M. W. Travers, 
F.R.S. (Bristol), one of the inventors of the ‘‘ Regenerative ”’ 
complete gasification plant. 

Mr. TacG welcomed the party on behalf of the Directors of 
the Gas Company, and expressed regret that the new works 
were not sufficiently advanced to be of great technical interest. 

Mr. J. Carr (Stretford) moved, and Mr. S. L. Wricut 
(Colne) seconded, a vote of thanks to the Gas Company for 
their kindness and hospitality ; and Mr. Tacc and Mr. HEALD 
replied. 


THE WORKING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGENERA- 
TIVE COMPLETE GASIFICATION SYSTEM. 

































By A. K. Cottincr, of the Preston Gas Company. 





The ‘* Regenerative ’’ coal gasification system was intro- 
duced by Dr. M. W. Travers, F.R.S., and F. W. Clarix, 
M.I.Mech.E., in 1922. The first plant working under this 
system was constructed at Aylesbury, and commenced gas-mak- 
ing in February, 1923; the rated capacity being 300,000 c.ft. 
vr 24 hours. The experience gained with this plant, and the 
results obtained, led to the erection in 1925 of two more plants— 
ne at Preston rated at 500,000 c.ft., and one at Harrow rated 
at 1 million c.ft. per 24 hours. Both these plants were of 
greatly improved design, and further large-scale experiments 
have been carried out on the Preston plant, which the writer 
proposes to describe. 














DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM. 






The system of complete gasification, by which the coal is 

completely gasified in one vessel, is similar to other systems in 
that the gas producer consists of a carbonizing chamber super- 
imposed upon a water gas generator; but here the analogy 
Only about one-third to one-half of the total heat re- 
quired to carbonize the coal can be obtained from the water 
gas, and the deficiency is made up by recovering the heat of the 
waste gases during the blow period in a separate regenerator, 
and transferring it direct to the coal during the ‘‘ run ”’ by 
circulating a stream of gas through the regenerator and thence 
through the coal in the carbonizing chamber. The sensible and 
latent heat of the blow gas is thus used to carbonize the coal 
by internal heating ; and in actual practice there is alwé@ys far 
more heat available than is required. 
_A plan of the general arrangement of the plant is shown in 
fig. 1, and a part section of the original generator, regenera- 
tor, and carburettor in fig. 2. - It will be seen that the plant is 
excecdingly compact; the ground space being only 2 sq. ft. 
per i000 c.ft. of gas per day, while there is ample room for all 
the necessary working and cleaning operations. The blast 
main is connected to the main supplying two water gas plants; 
the blast being raised by turbine driven fans. 

I'he three vessels A, B, and C are constructed of steel shells 
well insulated and lined with firebrick. The regenerator and 
carburettor are filled with chequer brickwork. The lower sec- 
tion of the generator is similar to a water gas generator, 
bein provided with air and steam inlets and an outlet for the 
down-run gas. The carbonization section of the producer is 
14 it. in height, and as first erected (fig. 2) tapered from 
3 ft. 6 in. diameter at the top to 6 ft. diameter at the bottom. 
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At t Ss point, where the carbonization of the coal has been com- 
plete?, is an annular channel or trench (M) open to the generator 
thre xh a number of vertical slots or nostrils, and communi- 
Catir 





with the bottom of the regenerator. The blow gases 
Pass through this channel after passing through the coke, 
bein prevented from rising through the coal in the carboniza- 
ton section. Part of the blow gases escapes through the 're- 
generator stack, and the remainder passes down through the 
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carburettor and away through the carburettor stack ; the rela- 
tive proportions being controlled by slides immediately beneath 
each stack.” During the run, the circulation gas is drawn from 
the outlet of the last scrubber G by means of a Sturtevant circu- 
lating machine, and forced down through the regenerator and 
trench into the generator. Here it mixes with the water gas 
passing upwards from the lower settion of the generator. 
The mixed gases then pass up through the coal and through 
the gas outlet pipe to the washer, scrubbers, and condensers. 
A proportion of the circulation gas is allowed to pass through 
the carburettor if oil is being used, and through the washer 
and scrubber K to the outlet of the plant. Thus no carburetted 
gas can be circulated and over-cracked. 

The coal is elevated to an overhead storage bunker from a 
push-plate conveyor which supplies a bench of horizontal re- 
torts; a belt conveyor being used for this purpose. A gas-tight 
hopper O is filled from the bunker, and a known weight of 
coal is charged into the generator every three runs by means of 
the quadrant valve and bell. 


THE OPERATING CYCLE. 
Supposing that the plant is in operation, a complete ‘‘ cycle ’ 
is carried out as follows: The blast valve is opened, and air 
passes through the coke in the generator via the nostrils and 
trench, through the regenerator and carburettor, and escapes 
through the two stack valves. Secondary air can be admitted 
at four points as is found necessary. 

The blow occupies two minutes, after which the air valves 
are closed, and the valve admitting steam to the bottom of the 
generator is opened. The stack valves are .hen closed, and the 
circulation is started by means of a hand-wheel, which operates 
three separate gas valves and a steam valve on the circulator 
engine. The oil supply to the carburettor is turned on, being 
measured by a patent meter fitted with an automatic knock-off 
device, and the run continued for six minutes. The rate of 
circulation can be controlled by an auxiliary steam valve on 
the circulator engine. The volume of gas which passes through 
the carburettor is regulated by means of the butterfly valve N 
controlled by an ‘* Arca”’ regulator. 

The outlet of the carburetted gas scrubber is shown in detail 
in fig. 4. The valve a opens as the circulation is started. In 
the outlet pipe at b is an adjustable orifice, from opposite sides 
of which pipes c and c‘ lead to the gauge board and also to the 
diaphragm chamber of the “ Arca ’’ regulator. The impulse 
of the regulator is conveyed to the butterfly valve N by a wire 
and balance weight, so that there is a constant drop in pres- 
sure at the orifice b and, therefore, a constant flow of gas 
through the carburettor. This rate was maintained constant 
independently of the pressure within the plant. The system 
worked perfectly with practically no attention; but after some 
time the conditions of operating the plant and the pressures 
within it were so steady that the automatic regulator became 
unnecessary and was made use of elsewhere—the valve N being 
altered at rare intervals by a hand wire. 

At the end of the run, the circulation and steam are stopped, 
and for a few seconds steam is passed into the plant at points 
immediately beneath both stacks by means of a scavenging 
valve. This drives the gas out of the regenerator and car- 
burettor, after which the stacks are opened and the blow com- 
menced. 

Every third run is a down-run, during which the steam 
enters beneath the carburettor stack-valve, passes through the 
carburettor and regenerator, whereby it becomes superheated, 
and down through the fuel bed. It will be seen that during 
a down-run it is not possible to circulate gas or to admit oil. 

During the blow periods, distillation gas, mixed with steam 
and tar vapour, continues to be given off from the coal in the 
upper section of the gas generator. This is drawn off through 
the washer and condenser by means of the slow-running circu- 
lator, and the permanent gas is delivered to the relief holder, 
the volume being controlled by a 3-in. slide valve. The analysis 
of a sample of distillation gas is given in Appendix I. The 
high percentage of inerts in this instance is due to blow gases 
being drawn up through the coal. 

In order to obtain the highest possible efficiency from the 
plant, every operation is under accurate control. The blast is 
measured in volume of air per minute by means of a venturi 
meter, and the steam for both up and down runs is measured in 
pounds per minute by means of orifice meters. This type of 
meter is also used to measure the volume of gas being circu- 
lated during the run, the volume of gas passing through the 
carburettor, and the volume of ‘‘ distillation gas ’’ being drawn 
off by the slow-running circulator during the blow. There are 
five thermo-couples fitted in the plant; the temperatures being 
indicated by two milli-voltmeters supplied by the Cambridge 
Instrument Company. These instruments are assembled on a 
gauge-board, together with various pressure gauges and a 
clock, immediately behind the row of operating levers (fig. 5). 
The latter are all interlocked, so that it is impossible for the © 
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Valve controlling volume of car- 
buretted gas (see fig. 4). 


Gas-tight coal hopper. 
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Automatic coal feeder. 


Coal valve. 


Pig. 3. 


operator to make any mistake. Alongside the gauge-board are 
a number of nozzles, each of which is connected to a blast or 
secondary-air valve, and which indicates and releases any leak- 
age of gas through the valves. All the instruments are marked 
at points determined by experience, so that the operator’s work 
soon becomes almost mechanical. 

The whole of the work of running the plant is undertaken by 
one man without assistance. Clinkering is carried out every 
twelve hours by two men and the operator in about twenty 
minutes. 

PLANT. 


WORKING OF THE 


The plant was put into operation in November, 1925. No 
trouble was experienced with regard to the complete carboni- 
zation of the coal before it reached the trench level; and from 
subsequent experiments and observations, it has become evident 
that the coal was being carbonized for a longer period than 
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Fig. 2. 


was necessary. The coal used consisted mainly of unscreened 
Wigan Arley, and, since it had passed through the breaker, it 
contained a considerable proportion of fine coal and dust. This 
was the cause on several occasions of the fuel holding-up in the 
generator; and the trouble was overcome by placing a small 
bar screen at the feed to the belt conveyor, the fine coal being 
used on the horizontals. This does not remove all the dust 
by any means, but it has been found sufficient for its purpose. 
The small coal and dust also caused trouble by being blown 
over into the washer by the gas being circulated. This neces- 
sitated the washer being cleaned out every week; each time 
occupying about three hours. By working with a lower fuel 
level in the generator and inserting a small plate in the gas 
outlet pipe, this difficulty was completely overcome; the aver- 
age run of the washer being increased to three months. The 
washer through which the carburetted gas passes is only cleaned 
out when the plant is closed down. 

A difficulty which presented itself rather forcibly to our notice 
after several weeks running was the deposition of hard carbon 
on the brickwork in the regenerator top from the tar fog re- 
maining in the circulation gas. The latter was being forced 
into the regenerator at a temperature of about 140° Fahr., and 
it was necessary to ‘* blow carbon ”’ twice each day, for half- 
an-hour each time, in order to burn-off this deposit. This car- 
bon deposit has been minimized by effecting a considerable re- 
duction in the volume of gas circulated, and by increasing the 
water supply to the condenser. We also installed a trap to 
remove the tar fog on the inlet of the circulator. This con- 
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sisted simply of a welded steel-box with a perforated plate and 
baffle, the tar being thrown down by friction; and it has been 
found to be very successful. The time occupied by carbon 
blowing, which caused a serious loss in the daily output of the 
plant, was by these means reduced to ten minutes each day. 

A further serious loss of potential gas-making time lay in 
the filling of the gas-tight coal hopper: from the overhead 
bunker. This is filled five times per 24 hours on an average; 
the total time being 1 to 13 hours. This loss can only be 
overcome by structural alterations, and methods have been 
devised by which the hopper can be filled without extra labour 
while the plant is making gas. 

The outlet main from the plant is connected to the main from 
two water gas plants, so that it is only possible to measure the 
gas made when the water gas plants are not in operation. In 
the following table the results of a complete month’s continu- 
ous working are given. The gas from the relief holder is 
measured in a wet station meter, and the volumes are corrected 
to 60° Fahr. and 30 in. barometric pressure. The weight of 
coal used is obtained from the number of hoppers charged into 
the generator ; the average weight of.a hopper being previously 
determined by a number of ‘actual experiments. It was 
assumed that the hopper was completely filled every time. 


Actual Results for the Month of March, 1926. 


Total number of runs made 4,282 

Average runs perday .. ... . 138 

Average daily running time 18 hrs. 24 mins. 

Coal used. : 268 tons. 

Coal used per day 8 tons 13 cwt. 

Gas made. 12,743,200 c.ft. 

Gas made per ton 47,550 c.ft. 

Calorific value 440 B.Th.U. gross. 

Therms 209° 2 

Oil used ae alved sa 11,273 galls. 

On pertomateooal. .. 6 «.e.- 42 galls. 

Therms per ton of coal from oil (o’g9 
therm per gallon). . ... .. =. 

Therms per ton of coal available as town 


is Sie Sy a" one 


37°8 

209°2 — 37°8 = 1714 
During this month the oil used was equal to 0°88 gallon per 

1000 c.ft. The uncarburetted gas can be tested separately, and 





Fig. 5.—Operating Levers and Gauge Board. 


averaged 360 B.Th.U. per c.ft., while the average for the gas 
from the relief holder was 440 B.Th.U. Thus the efficiency 
of carburetting over that period was o’g9 therm per gallon. ~ 

The result is given on the wet basis, and no account is taken 
of coke removed from the generator during clinkering opera- 
tions. The plant used the same coal as was supplied to the 
horizontal retort bench, which consisted of a mixture of Wharn- 
cliffe Woodmoor, Wigan Arley, Barrow, and Barnsley Main; 
all being unscreened. The percentage of ash in these coals 
varied from 2 p.ct. to 16 p.ct., and the moisture averaged 
2 p.ct. The working conditions made it impossible to supply 
only the best coal to the plant. 


EFFICIENCY AND OuTPUT. 


_ “rom these figures it will be seen that the system was fully 
Justifying the claims made by its inventors so far as efficiency 
wat. The daily output, however, was only about 411,000 
c.it.; and this was largely due to the time loss to which refer- 
fice has been made. The make has been increased to 
4°>,000 ¢.ft. by the saving in time brought about as described, 
so that, by eliminating the time lost in filling the coal hopper, 
the specified half-million would be easily reached. 

iter eight months’ continuous running, the plant was con- 
verted, by a slight alteration, to a suction gas plant, owing to 
the coal strike of 1926. For five months the plant produced 
159,000 c.ft. of low-grade gas per day, working on coke alone 
an’. with practically no labour. In December, 1926, the normal 
working with coal was again restored without the plant having 
been let down, and this was continued for a further two months 





with’ the so-called coal which was delivered at the latter end 
of the strike. We had our difficulties, but we managed to 
continue making gas until the plant was let down for altera- 
tions after being in continuous operation for over fifteen 
months. No mechanical repairs were found to be required ; the 
only repairs being the re-lining of the generator for 4 ft. above 
the firebars, and the renewal of one course of chequers in the 
carburettor and nine courses in the regenerator. The latter 
was heavy owing to the deposition and burning-off of the 
carbon during the earlier stages of the plant’s working; but 
after a further run of eight months, it was found unnecessary 
to renew a single brick. 


ALTERATIONS TO THE GENERATOR. 


As a result of a number of facts which had been brought to 
light, it was resolved to carry out certain alterations to the 
generator. First it was found that a greater volume of gas 
had to be circulated than was calculated in theory. This was 
thought to be caused by the gas forcing channels through the 
plastic coal, thus causing uneven carbonization; and _ this 
theory was borne out by a study of the pressures within the 
plant. Secondly, in the Harrow plant, which was designed 
for double the output, it was found impossible with the larger 
generator to carbonize sufficient coal to produce the required 
volume of gas. It was also realized that it was impossible to 
deal with coals with a high percentage of small and fine coal 
in the existing type of generator. The problem was carefully 
studied from all its aspects by Dr. Travers and Mr. Clark; and 
after considering several schemes, they decided to instal an 
apparatus for slowly stirring the coal in the upper part of the 
generator, to bring about even carbonization and thus increase 
the throughput. There was a large variety of mechanisms in 
use for agitating the fuel in gas producers; but the problem 
was much more difficult of solution with the complete gasifica- 
tion plant owing to the higher pressures which obtained, and 
to the complete lack of knowledge as to the depth at which the 
fuel should be stirred to obtain the best results. Since this was 
a purely experimental scheme, it was proposed to make a trial 
on the Preston plant as being less costly ; and with the consent 
of Mr. Tagg this was carried out in the summer of 1927. 

A cross section through the altered generator and the stirring 
apparatus is shown in fig. 3. No alteration was made to the 
shell of the generator. The coal feed was removed, and the 
brickwork taken out as far down as the trench. This was 
left untouched, the blocks being in good condition. When 
the lower part of the generator was relined, the set-off shown in 
fig. 2 was not replaced, as it was inclined to collect clinker, 
and a small increase in the grate area was thus obtained. The 
upper part of the generator was then rebuilt without any taper ; 
the full diameter of 6 ft. being maintained to the top. The 
stirring apparatus consists of a vertical hollow shaft, Q, which 
is water cooled and extends g ft. down the centre of the 
generator. Provision was made on it for three arms; but 
owing to the uncertainty of the results, only two were fitted. 
These are 3 ft. and 6 ft. below the generator top, extend to 
within 6 in. of the sides, and are driven round at the slow 
rate of one complete revolution in 10 minutes. They were 
made, by Messrs. Hadfields, Ltd., of high-temperature resist- 
ing steel guaranteed to withstand a stress of 2 tons per 
sq. in. at 800° C. The shaft is held by a collar and four 
stays S, which was water cooled, and is driven by a 3-H.P. 
electric motor by means of a chain and worm gearing. The 
latter was made of very heavy construction, since there was 
no existing data of the strains which were likely to be met. 

The coal hopper O was removed to one side to clear the stir- 
ring mechanism, and an automatic coal feeder T installed. 
This consisted of a drum divided into five sections by radial 
fins, which slowly revolved horizontally inside a cast-iron cylin- 
der. The feeder was connected to the coal hopper by a welded 
steel pipe, and a slide valve U was installed beneath it as 
shown. The coal feeder was also driven by the 3-H.P. motor by 
means of an adjustable arm, so that the rate of feed could be 
easily varied. Later we constructed an automatic knock-off de- 
vice, which stopped the motor immediately any obstruction 
entered the feeder. The whole of the generator top was cooled 
by the water which had passed through the centre shaft. It was 
necessary to alter the gas outlet pipe as shown, so that the gas 
now leaves the top of the generator in a vertical direction 
instead of horizontally. 


OPERATION OF AGITATING ARMS. 


The plant was started up at the end of October, 1927, the 
usual procedure of running on coke until working heats are 
obtained being followed. It is customary to make blue water 
gas for a period, since we are in a position to use extra oil 
on the water gas plant. By this means we are gas-making 
within 13 hours of lighting the fire, no water gas is burnt to 
gain heats, and within 12 to 15 hours coal can be charged 
into the generator. The time is, of course, very much less if 
the water gas is burnt instead of being sent to the relief holder. 
The level of the coal in the generator can be determined by 
means of two feelers fitted in the top, or by making use of a 
poke-hole; and the coal level was maintained at 2 ft. 5 in. 
below the top. Thus the top stirring arm was 7 in. in the coal, 
and the bottom arm 3 ft. 7 in. The arms were not started until 
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coal had been charged into the generator and temperatures 
throughout the plant were normal. 

Twelve hours after starting the agitating arms, difficulty 
was experienced in passing through the fuel bed the required 
volume of primary air. The length of the blow was increased 
proportionately ; but as time went on the resistance offered by 
the fuel bed became so great that it was almost impossible to 
pass through any primary air at all. The clinkering doors were 
opened, and it was found that the generator was full of red- 
hot powdered coke of such a degree of fineness that it ran 
out of the doors like a molten stream. It was obvious that 
the slow movement of the arms was powdering the coke; and 
it was decided to work with a lower fuel level in the generator, 
so that the lower arm would not be rotating in the coke. The 
design of the drive made it impossible to run the arms inter- 
mittently for short periods and to keep the generator supplied 
with the required quantity of coal. 

The whole of the powdered coke was removed from the 
generator, ‘and a fresh start was made with coke. In a few 
hours coal was again charged to the generator, and the fuel 
level was maintained at 5 ft. below the top, so that the top 
stirring arm was rotating above the coal, and the bottom arm 
had a depth of 1 ft. of fuel above it. Powdered coke was again 
noticed when the plant was clinkered, with the accompanying 
difficulty caused by a high fuel bed resistance. Since it was 
impossible for the coal to be carbonized in a travel of 1 ft. 
down the generator, it was thought that the dust was formed 
as a result of the passage of the arm through coal which was 
in a plastic or semi-carbonized state. The average temperature 
of the gases leaving the top of the generator was 400° C., at 
which coal is in a state of ‘‘ fusion.’? We attempted to run 
the plant below this temperature, at 300° to 350° C.; but this 
was almost impossible, owing to the excessive back-pressure 
produced as a result of slower carbonization, and the consequent 
increase in the depth of plastic coal through which the circula- 
tion gas had to be forced. 

The trouble with powdered coke was not so acute as to 
necessitate emptying the generator again, and we continued 
running, and dropped the fuel level a further 6 in., leaving 
6 in. of coal above the arm. The following day dust again 
appeared in considerable quantities when the plant was 
clinkered, and the usual high fuel bed resistance was ex- 
perienced. The coal was travelling down the generator dur- 
ing this period at about 8 in. per hour, so that it was evident 
that it reached the temperature of the outlet gases within three- 
quarters of an hour, and that the coal should not be stirred 
when it has become partly carbonized, however slowly. The 
fuel level was again dropped a further 6 in., so that the bottom 
arm merely acted as a leveller and agitated the surface of the 
coal only. No further trouble with dust occurred; and none 
has appeared since. 

It should be noted that the combined effect of widening the 
carbonizing chamber and working with a lower fuel level 
caused a reduction of 10 p.ct. in the available retort volume, 
and consequently the carbonizing time. 

DUE 


IMPROVEMENTS ro ALTERATIONS. 


The direct improvements in working brought about by the 
installation of the stirrer and the alterations to the generator 
can be summed up as follows: The volume of gas circulated 
during the run was reduced by about one-third (from 2600 to 
1750 c.ft. per minute), and the average temperature of the gases 
leaving the generator was reduced from 600° to 400° C. Con- 
sequently the gas could be more efficiently washed and cooled, 
and the deposition of tar in the upper part of the regenerator 
was entirely eliminated. The conclusion arrived at was that 
with a coal containing a considerable amount of small material 
and dust, there is an advantage to be gained by levelling the 
fuel bed and agitating the surface; but if a moderately large 
coal is used, free from smalls and dust, it is doubtful whether 
the advantage gained is worth the extra cost of plant and up- 
keep. 

Our experiences with the automatic coai feeder have not 
been very happy. The principle of a regular feed was very 
desirable, but no provision was made for the removal of any 
obstructions, and trouble was caused by pick-heads, &c., get- 
ting in with the coal. After nine weeks’ running the drum 
became seized, and since it could not be moved either way 
the whole feeder was removed. The cause was found to be 
about twenty yards of covered copper wire wound round the 
drum, and the feeder was replaced by a sloping steel pipe 
connecting the coal valve with the overhead hopper. Coal was 
charged to the generator intermittently by opening the valve 
for a few seconds; and though this method leaves much to 
be desired, we have found it fatrly satisfactory. 

Practica ADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE GASIFICATION PLANT. 

The chief practical advantages of a complete gasification 
plant over a separate retort and water gas plant are as fol- 
lows: The capital outlay is about three-fifths; the relative 
ground space is considerably less; the labour employed is in 
the neighbourhood of one-third; and less than half as much 
solid material has to be handled. The method of carbonizing 
the coal by the circulation system is an economical success. It 
has been proved that one-third of the heat value of the blow 











gas is utilized in the plant, the equivalent of which is 1 cy 
of coke per ton of coal carbonized. The coke necessary 
raise steam for the circulator engine is considerably less th: 
1 cwt. of coke per ton of coal, so that the equivalent coke 
quired to carbonize the coal is under 2 cwt. per ton. Ana 
age figure for vertical retorts can be taken as 3 cwt. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out the great advani 
of the complete gasification plant over the ordinary typ: 
water gas plant using coke. This is that coal yields 30 t 
more therms per ton when completely gasified than does « 
which means a direct saving of 05 to o°7 gallons of oil 
1000 c.ft. of gas made; and the greater the price of coke « 
coal, the greater this advantage. Both plants are equally 
flexible ; and with the new design embodying only one stack 
valve, a waste-heat boiler can easily be added. 

I wish to thank my Chief, Mr. Samuel Tagg, M.Inst.C.!., 
J.P., Engineer and Manager of the Preston Gas Company, { 
his permission to publish the figures and details given in 
paper, and for his helpful interest in the work involved. 1 
thanks and appreciation are also due to Dr. M. W. Traver 
F.R.S., and the late Mr. F. W. Clark, M.I.Mech.E., wh 
pioneer work has proved so successful. 


APPENDIX I. 


Sample. CO2. ‘CmHn. CO. CHa. He. Neo. Calorific Value 





20°9 | 374°8 B.Th.U 


Distillation gas . 6°4 1°o 





Uncarburetted gas 4°6 


°5 | 362°4 B.Th.l 


Carburetted gas . : y ; j , { 


APPENDIX II. 
Comparative costs of materials for producing 450 B.Th.U. gas 


(a) Carburetted water gas plant. 
(b) Complete gasification plant. 


The following figures are assumed : 
1 ton of coke produces 50,000 c.ft. of 285 B.Th.U. gas 2 therm 


1 ton of coal produces 47,550 c.ft. of 360 B.Th.U. gas therms 


d. 
Coke . o per ton. 
Coal 
Gh A t- Pre: 5 per gallon, producing o’9 thern 


© per ton. 


Cost Cost 


142 therms . 
82 therms . 


(a) Coke, 50,000 * 285 
Oil, gt galls. 


171 therms . 
43 therms . 


(b) Coal, 47,550 X 360 
Oil, 47°5 galls. 


The cost of coke to raise steam for circulating the gas, on the com} 
gasification plant, is o’ogd. per therm, so that the relative costs per ther! 
for materials are— 


3°37d. for the carburetted water gas plant, 
and 2°‘6od. for the complete gasification plant. 


The saving in cost is thus 0°77d. per therm, or 3°46d. per 1000 c.ft 


Discussion. 


Dr. Travers paid a high tribute to his late partner, Mr. F. W 
Clark, who had a large share in the production of the ** Regenera- 
tive” plant. He also referred to the interest shown in the plan! 
by Mr. Tagg. Dr. Travers then gave some interesting details o! 
the stages by which the inventors had overcome the various difli- 
culties in the development of the plant. To his mind, complete gasill- 
cation was a sound proposition. 

Mr. Hattstone (Rochdale) asked if Mr. Collinge could give 
the figures for moisture content and ash content in the coal. 

Mr. CoL.inGE replied that they were 2 p.ct. and 6 p.ct. respt 

Mr. Carter (Liverpool) said that at Liverpool they had s 
the coke question by their C.W.G. plant. ; 

Mr. Wricut (Colne) mentioned the trouble they had_ wit! 
emulsion, and asked if they had tried the raising of the stirrer 

Mr. CoLtinGE observed that they had rot had trouble with 
tar emulsion; and the percentage of pitch was very low. Thi 
had not as yet been raised, but they would possibly be experiny 
later. 

Mr. J. T. Haynes (Bolton) complimented the author upon 
paper, .and asked if the plant was capable of dealing with an) 
of coal. What was the amount of NH,? He thought the gen 
could be designed so that even better results could be obtain 

Mr. CoitincE replied that the plant would be successful with 
non-caking coal. There was about 40 grains of NH, per 100 ¢. 
of gas. 

Mr. Byrt (Burnley) moved, and Mr. Lupron (Liverpool) sec: 

a vote of thanks to the author for his paper, to which Mr. Corr NGF 
replied. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion on Refractory Materials. 


A Meeting of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association was held on Nov, 30 at the Westminster Technical 
Institute, Vincent Square, S.W., under the presidency of Mr. 
W. TREVOR KENSHOLE, of the Lea Bridge Gas Company. The 
subject under discussion was that of refractory materials; the 
lecturer being Mr. A. T. Green, -of the Derbyshire Silica Fire- 
brick Company, Ltd., of Friden, who based his remarks on his 
contribution, ‘* A Consideration of the Properties of Silica and 
Fireclay Products in Relation to the Carbonizing Industries,”’ 
to the Carbonization Conference of the Joint Fuel Committee 
which took place in February last. That contribution, and the 
discussion to which it gave rise, were published in the Car- 
bonization Number of the ‘‘ Gas JourNaL;’’ and what follows 
is a summary of Mr. Green’s remarks on Nov. 30. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS IN RELATION TO THEIR USES 


IN VERTICAL RETORTS. 
By A. T. Green, F.Inst.P., A.M.I.Chem.E. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The carbonizing industries, mainly by reason of their wide 
range of technical activities, have always been to the front in 
industrial research. Investigations concerning the efficiencies 
of carbonizing installations have received adequate attention, 
and have certainly led to well-placed improvements in the de- 
sign and operation of such plants. The trend of design is 
naturally towards the attainment of maximum efficiency and 
flexibility. These two desiderata are often opposed, and a 
compromise is all that can be expected. Nevertheless, the ap- 
plication of such progressive methods has led to the adoption of 
higher temperatures of carbonization, with the result that con- 
spicuous attention has been focussed on the properties of re- 
fractory materials. 

With the increasing duties of modern working, materials 
which were considered capable of satisfying the demands of the 
der practice are said to be unable to stand up to the new 
conditions with economic success. Furthermore, peculiarities 
concerning the durability of retorts, which were hardly realized 
1 decade or so ago, are now being generally encountered. 
Many of these are causing great trouble; and their elucidation 
isa matter of urgent moment, for the vitality of the gas in- 
dustry lies in the retort house. 

Generally speaking, the factor of safety in the industrial 
usage of refractories is, of necessity, comparatively low. In 
fact, there often appears to be little difference between those 
conditions of usage which assure success and those which result 
in premature failure. A frank recognition of this state of 
affairs by all concerned would be a great help in advancing the 
technique of refractory materials, and, consequently, in im- 
proving the behaviour of these products in industry. In fact, 
this attitude of mind appears to be fundamental to the con- 
summation of successful research into the ‘utilization of re- 
fractory materials in the carbonizing industries. 


THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FIRECLAY AND SILICA 
PRODUCTS. 


In the carbonizing industries there is a marked trend to- 
wards the usage of silica products for the retort proper and the 
combustion chambers. In fact, this practice is rendered neces- 
sary where the higher temperatures of carbonization are the 
tule. This necessity is made apparent by a study of the data 
derived from testing the behaviour of the two types of product 
under loads at high temperatures. 
obtained from the recognized refractoriness-under-load test. 

A silica product is essentially a crystalline aggregate bonded 
with a glass-like constituent. Most of the quartz, which is the 
basic substance of the raw rock, has been transformed, by the 
influences of high-temperature firing and a lime-bearing matrix, 
into cristobalite and tridymite—two polymorphic forms of silica 
of lower specific gravity than quartz. This transformation is 
attended by a large increase in the volume of the product. It 
is therefore necessary that the firing be sufficiently drastic to 
reduce the expansion in industrial usage to a minimum. 
Fur: ier, such heat treatment results in the fgmmation of a net- 
Worl: of acicular crystals embedded in 5 to 15 p.ct. of vitrified 
Matrix—a_ structure possessing considerable stability under 
load at high temperatures. On the other hand, a fireclay pro- 
duct is, in the main, a vitrified mass containing only a com- 
paratively small percentage of a crystalline substance known as 
mul ite (3A1,0,.2SiO,). The structural stability of such a pro- 
duct is obviously a function of the rate of change of viscosity of 
the ‘‘ glass-like’ mass in the circumstances of particular test- 
Ing or usage. 

Phis fundamental difference in constitution is well indicated 
m the results of the refractoriness-under-load test. In this 
lest, 2 piece of definite size and shape is subjected to a certain 
load, usually 50 Ibs. per sq. in., and its temperature raised at 
the rate of 10° C, per minute. Changes in the length of the 


Such information can be | 


test piece, together with the temperature, are continuously re- 
corded. A superior silica brick, under a load of 50 lbs. per 
sq. in. and in the circumstances of the test may show mo ap- 
preciable subsidence up to temperatures in the neighbourhood 
of 1650°, when rapid collapse will take place. A fireclay pro- 
duct may start to show a gradual subsidence between 1200° 
and 1250°y with a fairly rapid collapse between 1350° and 1400°. 
A “ pocket-sand ”’ siliceous product possesses structural stability 
under this load up to temperatures between 1530° and 1600° C. 
After being tested at high loads, the silica brick, after collapse, 
usually shows a shear fracture, whereas, in this test, the fire- 
clay product tends to squat. Circumstances of manufacture, 
including the mixing and grading of the raw materials, the 
firing treatment, and the grog (pre-fired clay) content of a 
fireclay product, cause appreciable variation in these figures 
and indications, which must, therefore, be taken as average 
data. Nevertheless, they emphasize (1) the contractile nature 
of fireclay products in comparison with silica goods, and (2) the 
remarkable structural stability of silica products. 

The ‘‘ silica firebrick,’’ the basis of which is the ‘* pocket 
sand ’’ found mainly in isolated pits in the carboniferous lime- 
stone of Derbyshire, falls between the two aforementioned 
categories of common refractories. By blending the sands, a 
mixture containing between g1 and g2 p.ct. of SiO, and an 
average of 10 p.ct. of ‘‘ theoretical’ clay matter is obtained 
on firing. This product ‘‘ matures ’’ in the neighbourhood of 
1430°, and a comparatively rigid matrix, in which some silica 
has been dissolved, and afterwards re-precipitated as cristo- 
balite, is formed. This product is, therefore, mainly composed 
of crystalline constituents, and when properly developed shows 
comparatively high under-load values. Thus, a hard-burned 
product shows no signs of failure in the normal test, at 50 lbs. 
per sq. in., until a temperature of approximately 1600° C. is 
reached. 

PHENOMENA OF EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND THEIR 

INFLUENCES. 

Those changes which occur during the firing of refractory 
materials belong to a class known as arrested reactions. In 
these, the chemical and physical changes are arrested at par- 
ticular and definite states before they are completed. Thus, it 
is well to recognize that the constitution of a refractory tends 
to alter during industrial usage. In some cases, this alteration 
is very drastic; and, because of the attendant volume chariges, 
serious consequences result. 

The behaviour of a straight silica product during its pre- 
liminary heating and subsequent usage is somewhat complex, 
for we have to consider (1) the normal reversible thermal 
expansion, (2) those reversible expansions taking place at cer- 
tain definite low temperatures and due to polymorphic changes 
in the cristobalite, tridymite, and quartz, and (3) an irreversi- 
ble expansion due to the constitutional alterations of quartz to 
cristobalite and tridymite. The second class is known as in- 
version, and may be written as follows: 


S75° C. 
a quartz = £8 quartz 
yd 
@ cristobalite = § cristobalite 
117° 163° 
atridymite — £4; tridymite = 8 tridymite 


These changes are associated with very appreciable volume 
alterations, the largest of which—the «-8 cristobalite change— 
may amount to 3 p.ct. of the original volume of the brick. 
Since these changes take place rapidly, they can readily intro- 
duce strains into the refractory structure, with consequent 
weakening, and sometimes with disintegration. It is evident, 
then, that the initial heating of a setting must be conducted 
with extreme caution until a temperature of 650° to 700° C. 
has been reached. Thermo-couples and thermometers are neces- 
sary for the careful regulation of the rate of rise of tempera- 
ture. 

Most silica products as supplied to industry undergo some 
constitutional change during high temperature usage “which 
results in a permanent expansion. This, of course, is due to 
the conversion of residual quartz to the ‘‘ lower specific 
gravity’? forms of silica. Naturally, in manufacture, every 
endeavour is made to reduce this factor to. a minimum. Never- 
theless, unless great care is taken, and allowances are made 
for expansion, definite strains will be set up in the retort struc- 
ture, with consequent liability to loss of retort contour and, in 
some cases, actual failure. Further, it must always be borne 
in mind that in most phases of carbonizing there are ap- 
preciable temperature gradients existing in the refractory struc- 
ture during use. Consequently, any conversional changes will 
necessarily be unevenly developed, with a resultant increasesin 
the involved strains. After-expansion test data obtained by 
heating test pieces to 1500° C. for two hours give an admirable 
guide. Such values should not exceed o°3 p.ct. for highest- 
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grade silica products. Further, by measuring the expansion of 
test pieces up to 1350° during the under-load testing experi- 
ments valuable information respecting the probable expansion 
of a retort during its initial heating can be realized. For a 
highly converted straight ’’ silica product, values between 
11 and 1°3 p.ct. for the expansion up to 1350° are obtained. 
Such figures, taking into consideration certain other factors, 
correspond to a vertical expansion of about 375 to 4 in. on a 
standard Gloyer-West retort—an amount usually found when 
** straight ’’ silica bricks are used. in construction. 

When fireclay bricks are burned, the fluxes melt, and dis- 
solve some of the less fusible materials, binding the whole 
more or less firmly together. A certain amount of contraction 
occurs during this operation, and, if not reduced to a minimum 
during the firing, it will continue when the brick is in use. 
Most * aluminosilicate ’’ refractories are, in essence, contrac- 
tile. Therefore, their use in modern vertical retorts is limited, 
for the maintenance of the contour of a retort is of primary 
importance, ° 

With the ‘* pocket-sand ”’ silica product there is an approxi- 
mation to volume constancy, except, of course, for the normal 
thenmal expansion. There is, to some extent, a balancing. of 
the contractile properties of the clay portion with the expansive 
results of quartz conversion. ‘The net result of these opposing 
properties depends upon the temperature and the load, but, in 
retort work, there is a slight tendency towards an irreversible 
expansion. This is all to the good. During the initial heat- 
ing, a Glover-West retort constructed of the ** pocket-sand ”’ 
product shows a vertical expansion of about 3 in. 


se 


INFLUENCE OF CARBONIZING CONDITIONS ON THE REtTORT. 


In studying the various influences militating against the 
economical life of a retort, it is advisable to bear in mind (1) 
the limitations in the properties of the refractories under 
general carbonizing conditions, (2) the individuality of the 
carbonizing system, (3) probable local peculiarities in operation, 
and (4) the nature and influences of the coal used. The assess- 
ment of the major of these factors in causing uneconomical 
service in a particular installation is a very important task 
which should be carried out in all cases of trouble; the main 
data and conclusions being carefully filed. 

Examinations of retorts in working and during final dis- 
mantling show that there are a number of features in the 
condition of retort brickwork which are common to most types 
of gas-making systems. The associated phenomena, which 
should fonm the basis of organized research problems, are 
mainly connected with the influences of coal, coke, gaseous 
and volatile substances, and thermal strains on the refractory 
materials under the particular conditions of carbonization. 
There are other features which are peculiar to the individuality 
of the carbonizing system. Most contractors for carbonizing 
plants, by means of carefully conceived investigations, en- 
deavyour to understand the mechanism of such “ individual ”’ 
phenomena, for the removal of such deleterious influences 
naturally means increased efficiency. Both the physical state 
and the constitution of coal have decided effects on carboniza- 
tion in general, and on the life of the retort in particular. This 
is so, since the requirements for the effective carbonization of 
different coals vary considerably. Hence complete data con- 
cerning the coal are necessary in adjudicating the value of a 
refractory in a gas installation. 

In continuous vertical retort work, one ideal is the continu- 
ous, unhampered descent of the charge through the retort. 
The charge is thus progressively heated until finally it is re- 
solved into coke. At the bottom of the retort, the red-hot coke 
is usually ‘* steamed,” with the object of increasing the over-all 
efficiency of the process. In these circumstances, it is obvious 
that the surface temperature and condition of the coking side 
of the retort are influenced by the nature of the charge at 
specific zones. Consequently, it is only to be expected that the 
condition of vertical retorts of a particular system should show 
zonal effects. The problem is to reduce the deleterious in- 
fluences of these zonal effects to such a minimum that the retort 
setting will show an economical life. It is therefore pleasing 
to be able to state that the makers of vertical retorts continue 
to give increasing attention to these zonal phenomena. Further- 
more, they embody the results of much successful work in 
their more modern plants. 

In modern vertical retorts, the refractory material is either 
a ‘* straight ’’ silica or a highly siliceous product. Reasons for 
this preference have already been given. However, from the 
constitution of such products, certain troubles must be antici- 
pated, though, of course, careful manufacture of the bricks 
may reduce them. Strains can be set up in a refractory struc- 
ture during usage by (a) temperature variations, (b) alterations 
in the nature and constitution of the refractory, (c) the deposi- 
tion, sometimes followed by the crystallization or solidifica- 
tion, of foreign substances in the pores of the bricks, or (d) a 
combination of such circumstances. In the upper portions of 
vertical settings, spalling—i.e., trouble due to temperature 
fluctuations—is sometimes encountered. Silica products are 
particularly prone to spalling both at low and at high tempera- 
tures. Consequently, where temperature fluctuations are 
likely, the splitting and cracking of the corners of retort shapes 
may be experienced. It has already been pointed out that 





alterations in the crystalline constituents of a silica product by 
reason of the associated volume changes may result in spalling, 
Besides this, however, high temperatures must influence ihe 
nature of the amorphous substance or matrix. With such <on- 
tinued heat treatment, more ‘ glassy ’’ material, which js 
more liable to the influence of embrittling agencies, is forimed, 
There are few or no data defining this alteration, but the 
examination of retort settings after service confinms the exist- 
ence of this phenomenon. 

Foreign substances, such as iron compounds and alk.is 
pass from the coal and find their way into the pores of the re. 
fractory. This penetration is often in the gaseous or volatili 
form, being followed by the deposition and, in some cases, 
either the crystallization of a solid or an interaction with thé 
constituents of the refractory. Such impregnations often giv 
rise to severe and highly localized strains in the interior of th 
mass, forming a multitude of minute cracks, which may even- 
tually cause localized surface disintegration. The disease js 
often masked by other attendant operational influences, which 
themselves accentuate failure. Nevertheless, it is often the 
first circumstance in an ultimate failure. 

During scurfing, at certain zones in a vertical retort portions 
of the refractory are sometimes dislodged. A number of ex. 
planations may be put forward to account for the trouble, and 
each one may possess something of the truth. There can be 
no doubt that where scurf is burned off by the admission of 
air, loéalized high temperatures, owing to rapid combustion, 
often result. The surface in contact with the scurf has prob- 
ably been weakened, at definite planes, by (1) depositions and 
impregnations, (2) constitutional changes of the silica in the 
surface layers of the retort resulting from previous high-tem- 
perature scurfings, and (3) a general spalling tendency of th 
refractory. Thus the influence of such periodic high tem- 
peratures, besides embrittling the surface, may easily disinte- 
grate an already weakened material. In connection with the 
influence of impregnations, it is interesting to note that W. T. 
Gardner* has reported an investigation of the failure of some 
retorts, which had become unworkable owing to surface rough- 
ness. Gardner states that this condition had been brought 
about by the use of salty coals. Analyses of the ‘ glassy” 
surface revealed the fact that the alkali content had increased 
from 0°54 p.ct. in the original brick to 3°8 p.ct., and the 
‘‘ iron ’’ (as Fe,O,) from 1°50 p.ct. to 2°8 p.ct. The salt con- 
tent of the coal used was approximately 0°3 p.ct. W. J. Rees? 
has traced a case of spalling in a silica horizontal retort to the 
disintegrating influence of an impregnation. An investigation 
of certain ‘* blackened ’’ patches showed the existence of iron 
oxide together with the deposition of carbon. Rees concluded 
that the presence of iron oxide facilitated the decomposition ol 
carbon monoxide with the deposition of carbon and the conse- 
quent weakening of the structure. } 

Depending on the temperature and nature of the atmosphere, 
the “ iron’? which passes from the charge to the refractor) 
exerts either a superficial disintegrating action or a corrosiv« 
influence. Where the temperature is sufficiently high, fusibl 
silicates may be formed. These, depending on the temp¢ ra- 
ture, porosity, and nature of the matrix of the brick, will tend 
to diffuse into the brickwork, with the possibility of causing 
“holing ’’ and ultimate failure. The nature of the atmo- 
sphere is important, for steam is a highly effective reducing 
agent, which intensifies the slagging and eroding action of 
iron oxide. The atmosphere in a gas retort is complex and 
variable, but such reducing influences can be anticipated.  Fur- 
ther, the gases often take selective paths by way of the wall 
in vertical retort work—a fact which must accentuate the 
action of the atmosphere on the surface. When the surface 
has thus been rendered more or less viscous, erosion can readily 
take place. It is very fortunate that silica products have the 
property of absorbing appreciable quantities of ferruginous 
slags and dusts without noticeable loss of structural stability. 
It would seem that, though iron compounds impregnating 4 
silica product may have attacked or combined with the matrix, 
the interlacing skeleton of silica, mainly in the form of. tridy- 
mite and cristobalite, may be unaffected. In these circum- 
stances, the product will probably possess definite structural 
stabilitv. Thus, until the bulk of the silica has passed into 
solution, the refractory will remain a structural entity. — | 

Many cases of the “ holing ” of retorts start at the joints. 
In fact, the predisposition of jointing cements to start failure 
has often been the subject of comment. It would appear that 
once a joint is sufficiently opened to allow an appreciable 2° 
leak, the escaping gas, under certain conditions, may burn in 
the combustion chamber with an intense heat, which, finally, 
causes fusion of the refractory. This action can be augmented 
by the presence of ferruginous or other deposits in the vicinity 
of the flame. Undesirable short, sharp flames in the combus- 
tion chamber, when deflected on to the retort brickwork, a) 
cause a much more rapid diffusion of the “* iron - from we 
coking side to the combustion chamber side, with resultan 
‘“‘holing.”? In these cases, -+however, it is obviously necessat) 
to define a local circumstance. " oe 

Because of the possibility of trouble from inadequate joints, 


se 


* Trans. Ceram. Soc., 25, 471, 1926. 
t W. J. Rees, Trans. Ceram. Soc., 25, 321, 1926. 
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the quality of the cements is of the utmost importance. 
Present-day knowledge respecting such materials is not very 
extensive. Consequently, they vary considerably in constitution 
and effective properties. From first principles, it is apparent 
that the cement must be uniform in texture, finely ground, and 
should possess a certain plasticity to enable very thin joints to 
be made. Many cements contain a minimum of clay in order 
to realize workability. According to some observers, it is this 
clay content which serves to start trouble (1) by the attack of 
slag-forming agencies, and (2) by contraction. A careful study 
of the whole problem indicates that some compromise is neces- 
sary. It would appear that, if a cement is capable of forming 
and maintaining the whole retort as a monolithic structure 
under working conditions, the results, as far as the cement is 
concerned, will be very desirable. If, however, it contracts in 
its vitrification, leaving fissures and the like, the retort is pre- 
disposed to failure. The zonal nature of vertical retort working, 
which has already been emphasized, certainly euggests that 
the constitution of a cement must vary with the zone of the 
retort. It is along these lines that progress in this matter is 
likely to be made. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is hoped that this inadequate survey has at least indicated 
the necessity for continued research into the problems of the 
manufacture and utilization of refractory materials for gas- 
works. The ideal of such industrial research is, surely, inten- 
sive collaboration. Though the work of research associations 
is a great and necessary help towards the solution of the prob- 
lems, the collection and collation of data by the technical staffs 
of contracting firms and individual gas plants are usually vital 
to a successful issue. Truly the problem of refractories for 
gas-works will only be satisfactorily solved by the application 
of the ideal of mutual help as essential to industrial progress. 

Finally, the author wishes to thank West’s Gas Improvement 
Company for permission to use some of the data quoted in this 
lecture, and for much help. 


Discussion. 


The PrestpENT remarked that Mr. Green had given them a com- 
plete synopsis of the information available on the subject of re- 
fractories—particularly silica—and they were all extremely indebted 
to him for the lucid manner in which he had presented the case. 
The lecturer, who had undoubtedly thrown a new light on the matter, 
had emphasized the importance of the chemical changes which took 
place during the working of carbonizing settings generally, and the 
need for careful attention. However good the supply of refractory 
naterials might be, careful supervision was necessary, and only the 
very best workmanship would ensure proper results. Mr. Green 
had dealt with the subject of joints, and had forestalled what he 
(Mr. Kenshole) intended to say on this matter. One thing, how- 
ever, he thought he might mention; and that was that in the Glover- 
West retorts at Lea Bridge, all the sections were ground to fit in 
the dry state before any jointing material was introduced. The 
lecturer had stressed the importance of employing thin joints. This 
was a matter which had received careful attention, and which un- 
doubtedly would have impressed itself on their minds. 


A BatTery OF QUESTIONS. 


Mr. T. H. Prarer (Isle of Thanet Gas Company) said that no 
one would criticize Mr. Green’s lecture; but he would be glad if 
the lecturer could give him information on one or two points. The 
first related to the use of silica. He (the speaker) was under the 
impression that the present trend of enthusiasm towards the employ- 
ment of silica might not last very long; for to his mind the dis- 
advantages outweighed the advantages. With regard to the ex- 
pansion of silica, did this continue for a considerable period during 
working, or was it terminated with the initial firing of the material 
supplied? His experience tended to the belief that it might con- 
tinue for two or three years. Then there was the question of patch- 
ing silica retorts. What was the effect of patching on the structure 
as a whole; and what was the normal retort load? Mr. Green’s 
observations on the absorption of iron oxide by silica were of great 
interest; and he (the speaker) had been pleased to hear the lecturer 
say that he had tested a piece of silica which was almost saturated 
with iron oxide, and had found that the stability of the material 
Was practically unaffected. There was another point. What were 
the views of the lecturer regarding the practice of scurfing retorts 
by the water gas reaction? Mr. Green had given the impression 
that in all matters relating to refractory materials, some compromise 
Was necessary. Did he therefore suggest that retorts constructed 
of siliceous material, instead of silica, would give the best all-round 
results ? 


SiticA EssENTIAL FOR HiIGH TEMPERATURES. 


'r, GREEN, replying to Mr. Prater’s first question regarding the 
relative merits of silica and fireclay material, said that the latter 
was by no means finished for low-temperature working. One had, 
however, to view the matter with an open mind; and it was a fact 
that there appeared to be a trend towards the employment of higher 
temperatures for carbonization. For high temperatures, silica was 
essential, for the simple reason that fireclay could not stand up to its 
dut.es. With regard to the matter of expansion in use, this was largely 
a question of the nature of the product supplied. In some cases, the 
Silica would not continue to expand in use; other deliveries might 
show after-expansion after three or four months’ working. The 
pat: ing of silica retorts caused a certain amount of consternation ; 
and personally he would not guarantee that in all cases patching 





would be successful. To patch a matured material was similar in 
essence to putting new cloth into an old garment. In some cases 
the latter would stand the strain; in other instances, the results 
might not be so successful. Mr. Prater had raised the question of 
the normal retort load. In practice this was in the neighbourhood of 
15 lbs. per sq. in.; and any test above 25 lbs. per sq. in. would 
give a good indication of structural stability. His remarks were 
based on a load of 50 lbs. per sq. in.—which figure, of course, was 
that of the Institution of Gas Engineers’ specification. The next 
point to which Mr. Prater referred related to the scurfing of retorts; 
and with regard to this he (Mr. Green) would say that the scurfing 
of retorts by the water gas reaction was a matter at present under 
investigation. From the theoretical point of view, the reduction in 
temperature brought about by the water gas reaction was to the 
good; but it had to be remembered that many other factors and 
influences had to be taken into consideration, and he would not go 
so far as to say that the scurfing of retorts by the water gas reaction 
was the be all and end all of the scurfing problem. The final point 
which Mr. Prater had raised was in regard to whether he (Mr. Green) 
considered siliceous material as a satisfactory compromise. Person- 
ally, he thought it would be folly to assert that such a material was 
the best in every respect; but he did think it possessed a happy com- 
bination of features which led to the satisfactory operation of hori- 
zontal and vertical retorts—particularly the latter. 


REPLACING Bottom SECTIONS OF VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Mr. D. Creave Cross (Lea Bridge Gas Company), in regard 
to patching, said that the vertical retort, in actual working, was 
normally covered with carbon to the extent of two-thirds of its 
length; the bottom section—the remaining one-third—being prac- 
tically free from scurf. Steaming took place, with consequent ero- 
sion; and he had found that the life of the bottom section of- the 
retort was considerably less than that of the others. For instance, 
after the retort had been in operation for goo days, it was dis- 
covered that it was holed and pitted, and so on; and by cutting- 
out the bottom sections, and “ re-patching’’ with new material, the 
retort would stand operation for 1700 to 1800 days. In other words, 
the top sections of the retort would out-last two bottom sections ; 
and consequently he thought that re-patching was unquestion- 
ably a paying proposition. With regard to the question of flaking, 
he had tested pieces of ordinary retort and flakes for specific gravity ; 
and he had found that, whereas the specific gravity of the retort 
material was 2°59, that of the flake was 2°49. This pointed to a 
change in the material—a change, moreover, which was sufficient 
to account for an expansion difference of no Jess than 4 p.ct. on the 
outer film of the silica, and which: might in turn account for some 
of the scaling. The scurf contracted at high temperatures, whereas 
the silica was expanding. Consequently, there was a sort of tear- 
ing action. During the scurfing action, temperature had a great 
influence ; and West’s:Gas Improvement Company were recommend- 
ing that lower temperatures should be employed in the scurfing 
period. 

Mr. GREEN said that he agreed with the last statement of the 
previous speaker. Of course, one of the causes of flaking was the 
change which took place in the nature of the material in being 
changed from quartz to cristobalite. With regard to flaking, how- 
ever, he had carried out tests which showed that there was compara- 
tively little difference between the specific gravity of the flake and 
that of the retort material. 

SCURFING OF RETORTS. 

Mr. S. H. Mies (Reading Gas Company), referring to the obser- 
vation of Mr. Cress that the bottom sections of the vertical retort 
showed the greatest signs of efosion, and consequently were the 
least durable portion of the entire retort, observed that at Reading 
they had arrived at a diametrically opposite conclusion. ‘The flaking 
action wag so bad that the life of the retorts was shortened consider- 
ably; and it seemed that, once this flaking action had commenced, 
nothing could stop it. The most serious erosion was in the top 
part of the retort. With regard to the question of steaming, was 
it possible to state to what limits steaming could be carried out 
without doing serious harm to the retort? To his mind, scurfing 
was at the root of many of their traubles. On this question there 
appeared to be two schools of thought. There were those who 
allowed the retorts to operate for eight or ten weeks before scurfing, 
and there were those who worked their retorts for thirty days only 
prior to scurfing. He would be glad to know what the lecturer’s 
opinion was of the relative merits of the two methods. Finally, he 
(Mr. Miles) would be glad to hear what Mr. Green thought about the 
application of a varnish coating to the bricks. Had this any real 
value ? 

Mr. GREEN said that different conditions existed in different car- 
bonizing units. For instance, he knew of a case where flaking was 
violent in the early life of a retort, and yet suddenly ceased; and 
no further trouble was experienced. He could not say to what limits 
steaming should be carried. As a matter of fact, this question was 
on the agenda of work which required investigation. It had to be 
remembered, of course, that steaming was a most efficient reducing 
agent for iron oxide. With regard to the relative merits of short- 
duration and long-duration scurfing, this depended largely on the 
particular installation; but it had to be borne in mind that the scurf 
became far more tenacious as the result of prolonged contact with 
the retort walls—in fact, it almost entered into the pores of the brick. 
He had no belief in the merit of coating a retort with a ‘* varnish.” 
When this was carried out, any violent changes in temperature 
naturally asserted themselves more on the glasslike material. Theo- 
retically the idea was wrong. 


REVERSIBLE REACTIONS. 


Mr. A. G. Grant (Gas Light and Coke Company) remarked that 
the author had emphasized the importance of the physical changes 
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which occurred in silica material on being heated. Was he of opinion 
that, when the setting was being let down, reversion of the 8 cris- 
tobalite to the a cristobalite would take place? And in heating-up 
a setting for a second time, ought they to be very careful during the 
temperature rise of the first 200° C. ? 

Mr. Green replied that, when they were letting-down the setting, 
they ought to exercise the same care which they showed in heating 
it up. After red dullness, cooling should be carried out very care- 





fully indeed. And, in heating-up the setting for the second ti: 
equal attention was necessary. 


Vote or THANKS. 


Mr. Prater proposed, and Mr. J. M. Wepper (Croydon C 


Company) seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Green for 
lecture ; and the reply of Mr. Green brought the meeting ¢ 
close. 
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THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S DINING HALL. 
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THIS spacious Dining Hall has just been re-opened after being in the hands of the decorators, under the supervision of the 
Architect, Mr. Austin Hall The hall, which is 110 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, is lofty and well lighted ; it is used for staff dances, 
concerts, and other entertainments, and is an important factor in the social activities of the staff of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. The illumination of the building is, of course, by gas, and the main heating of the hall is by means of fourteen John 





Wright & Co,.’s “St David” gas-heated radiators, fitted on marble bases. There are also two John Wright’s “ Raphael” fires, 


which have been fitted with reeded backs specially designed by the Architect 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Carburetted Water Gas Making.—No. 299,482. 
Dvorkovitz, P., of Kensington. 
No. 11,272; April 27, 1927. 


[he patentee claims, in the process of manufacturing carburetted 
water gas wherein water gas is enriched and its calorific value in- 
creased by mixing therewith an oil gas, the step of producing a fixed 
oil gas in a gasifier provided with heating means, whereby the oil 
supplied thereto is subjected to and maintained at a predetermined 
regular temperature such as will produce the required gas and leave 
a valuable tar as a residue, and subsequently mixing the produced 
oil gas with the water gas in such proportions that the mixture will 
give the amount of thermal units required. 


Water Gas Manufacture.—No. 299,485. 
NiELsEN, H., of Muswell Hill, and Laine, B., of Petty France, S.W. 1. 
No. 14,030; May 28, 1927. 


The invention relates to the manufacture of water gas, more par- 
ticularly from powdered or finely divided bituminous materials. When 
dealing with such material, a very shallow fuel bed is required in 
order not to present too great a back pressure in the fuel bed itself. 
Consequently the amount of heat which can be stored up in the fuel 
bed is insignificant—a fact which has hitherto hindered the employ- 
ment of such cheap materials for water gas production. The present 
invention has been evolved in order to overcome this objection. 

According to the invention an auxiliary material, such as firebrick 
or other refractory material, is made use of in order to store up the 
heat which is required for the endothermic water gas reaction; and 
during the ‘‘ run ’’ the carbonaceous material, together with the neces- 
sary volume of steam, is brought into contact with the highly heated 
refractory material. 


Burner Regulator.—No. 299,559. 
Harper, J., & Co., Lrp., of Willenhall. 
No. 22,432; Aug. 26, 1927. 

This invention has for its object to provide an improved con- 
struction of injector which more completely and effectually dis- 
integrates the gas passing therethrough. There is provided a per- 
forated tube closed at its ends and furnished with means for endwise 
adjustment. The tube is laid centrally within a cylindrical chamber 
into which the gas is received from the supply and, passing out from 
such chamber at one end, enters another chamber, which acts as 
the expansion chamber; the partition between the two chambers 
‘ing formed by an internal collar. 


Pressure Regulator for Street Lamps, &c. 
No. 299,573- 
Becker, A. C., of Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
No. 24,095; Sept. 13, 1927. 


This invention relates to gas pressure regulators for street lamps, 
house connections, apartment connections, and the like, and has for 
its object to provide an improved construction. 

The improved regulator is of the kind with which the consumption 
pressure is regulated by means of a membrane, carrying a valve, 
and is characterized by the feature that both the inlet and the outlet 


of the regulator are on the same side of the main membrane, which . 


is influenced on one side on its entire surface by the consumption 
pressure, on the other side on one part of its surface by the pressure 
of supply, on another part of its surface by the consumption pressure, 
and on a third part of its surface by atmospheric pressure. 

The proposed regulator as compared with the known kinds of con- 
struction is distinguished, says the patentee, by the following features 
and advantages: It requires less space; small cost of manufacture ; 
great reliability and continuous correct functioning; avoidance of 
all rods and intermediate levers with pivots; and the consumption 
pressure remains exactly the same even when the pipe distribution 
pressure is raised or reduced within very wide limits. 

Further advantages are mentioned; and the regulator is described 
in great detail, illustrated, and covered by fourteen claims. 








Sulphate Manufacture.— No. 299,934. 


Rosson, S., of Avonmouth. 


No. 21,623; Aug. 16, 1927. 

The process of this invention’ is an adaptation of the methods 
described in specification No. 289,950 [see ** JourNaL,’’ Vol. 182, 
p. 728] to the production of sulphate of ammonia from crude am- 
moniacal liquors, such as gas-works liquor; an object of the inven- 
tion being to avoid on the one hand the employment of liquid sul- 
phuric acid and on the other hand the necessity for separating the 
salt from a liquid and subsequently drying it. 

With this object in view, the invention comprises distilling the crude 
liquor to obtain a distillate substantially free from non-volatile nitrogen 
compounds, concentrating the distillate, if necessary, to an NH, content 
of above 6 p.ct., volatilizing the distillate at a temperature such that 
the relative proportions of NH, gas and water vapour in the resulting 
gaseous mixture are correct for combination with sulphur trioxide to 
produce substantially dry neutral sulphate of ammonia, and bringing 
together the gaseous mixture and sulphur trioxide to produce such 
sulphate of ammonia directly in one operation. 

The gaseous mixture of ammoniacal vapour and water vapour 
obtained on distillation may be conveniently mixed with the sulphur- 
bearing gases by admitting the two gas streams simultaneously to a 
suitable chamber. ‘The temperature necessary to ensure this may 
be ascertained by determination of the partial vapour pressures of 
ammonia and water over various strengths of liquid at various tem- 
peratures, 

The salt may be collected by passing the gases through bag filtra- 
tion devices, electrostatic depositors, or other plant. 

As an example of the process, crude ammoniacal liquor is distilled 
to approximately 10 p.ct. NH,. The distillate is continuously fed 
through a still where temperature conditions obtain such that in the 
vapour passing forward the ratio NH,: H,O is slightly higher than 
2:1. This vapour is mixed with the SO,-bearing gases from a sul- 
phuric acid converter or contact chamber in the manner described in 
specification No, 289,950 to produce substantially dry neutral sulphate 
of ammonia. Control is maintained by ensuring that the gases 
passing to the baghouse or other collecting device are slightly alkaline 
and, in the case of baghouse collection, that the exit gases do not 
fume—which latter will be the case should the water be in excess of 
the SO,, or vice versa. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 28.] 
Nos. 33,819—34,697. 


ALLEN, W.—* Stands for gas-heated devices.”” No. 34,690. 

BarTLett Haywarp Co.—** Gas washers.’’ No. 34,219. 

BarTLETT Haywarp-. Co.—** Liquid and gas contact apparatus.”’ 
Nos. 34,220, 34,221. 

Breck, K.—*‘ Safety device for gas burners.’’ 

BroaDHEAD, R. W.—‘* Gas scrubbers.’’ No.- 33,957. 

DeutricH, J.—*‘ Gas meters.”’ No. 34,282. 

GLover, W. T.—‘‘ Gas meters.’’ No. 34,577. 

ILLINGWORTH CARBONIZATION ‘Co., Ltp.—*‘ Apparatus for carboniza- 
tion of coal.” No. 34,563. 

ILLINGWortTH, S. R.—See Illingworth Carbonization Co., 
No. . 34,563. 

Jackson, L. MELLERSH-.— Self-sealing doors for coke ovens.” 
No. 34,266. 

Jensen, C. A.—See Bartlett Hayward Co. No. 34,219. 

Kenprick, H. B.—‘‘ Control of plant for carbonization of coal.” 
No. 33,956. 

Korrers Co.—See Jackson, L. Mellersh-. 

McInpor, R. W.—‘‘ Gas meters.’’ No. 33,963. 

Meters, Ltp.—See Glover, W. T. No. 34,577. 

STEVENSON, W.—‘‘ Regenerative process for gasification of 
dered coal.’’ No. 33,988. 

Taunton, R. P.—See McIndoe, R. W. No. 33,963. 

TERRELL, R.—*‘ Incandescent gas mantles.’’ No. 33,968. 

WaLtTeErRsS, A.—‘‘ Coke oven doors.’’ No. 34,487. 

West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltp.—See Kendrick, H. B. 
33,956. 


No. 33,874. 


Ltd. 


No. 34,266. 


pow- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Special Orders. 

Ihe Bristol and Sheffield Gas Orders were approved by the House 
of lords, on the motion of the Earl of Plymouth, on Nov. 28. The 
Ips ich Gas Order was laid before the House on the same date, and 
referred to the Special Orders Committee. Special Orders proposed 
to be made on the applications of the County Borough of Burnley and 
of t! = Petersfield and Selsey Gas Company are also before the House. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Gas Legislation. 


M.. Marvy-Jones (Labour M.P. for Pontypridd) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if the Government intended to introduce 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


legislation during the present session to abolish the many obsolete 
restrictions which were hindering the development of the gas industry. 

Sir Puitip Cun.irre-ListerR gave the usual reply, to the effect 
that there was no time this session. 

Mr. Jones, however, pressed the matter further, and asked if the 
Department was fully alive to the need for the withdrawal of these 
restrictions, and, in view of the fact that the gas industry was such 
a large consumer of coal, whether it would not facilitate the develop- 
ment of the coal industry to have these’ restrictions removed. 

Sir Puitie Cunwirre-Lister replied that, as he had been working 
on it for the last two years, he was probably more alive than al- 
most anyone to the need for some legislation, but the whole field 
covered by the different problems involved matters which would in- 
evitably lead to a great deal of discussion. Some of them would 
probably be controversial, and it would not be possible to deal with 
them at a time when there was no opportunity for full Parliamentary 
discussion. 
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Mr. Jones again urged that, in view of its importance, this legis- 
lation should be expedited. 

Sir Puiwie replied that it did not rest with him, nor with the 
Cabinet, to expedite it, as time was inevitably taken up in discussions 
on large measures. 

Mr. Witt Tuorne then asked if Sir Philip would speed up the 
Committee who had the matter under consideration with a view to 
bringing up some kind of recommendation; and if they did bring up 
a recommendation to wipe out these restrictions, he asked if the 
Government would give consideration to the matter. 

Sir Puiwie replied that they would. The National Fuel and Power 
Committee were proceeding as fast as they could, and he would 
probably receive their report on Nov. 27. The question divided itself 
into matters which were controversial and those which were not, and 
naturally he could not commit the Government at this stage without 
discussion to any matters which were not entirely settled by common 
consent. 

A similar question by Major Steel (Conservative M.P. for Ashford) 
met with a similar reply from the Board of Trade. 


Special Orders. 


The Bristol and Sheffield Gas Orders were approved by the House 
of Commons on Novy, 29. 


NOTICES GIVEN OF BILLS (SESSION 1929) RELATING 
TO GAS, &c., UNDERTAKINGS. 


Notice has been published of the intention to promote in the 1929 
Session of Parliament the following Bills containing clauses having 





reference to gas undertakings. 


Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company.—To extend 
the gas limits of the Company; to repeal the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Godalming Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., in the area 
concerned; to change the name of the Company; to make new 
provisions as to the issue or sale of capital; and for other purposes. 

Gas Light and Coke Company.—For the acquisition by the Company 
of the undertakings of the Grays and Tilbury Gas Company and 
the Pinner Gas Company; to provide for differential prices in the 
areas now supplied by these Companies; to make provisions as 
to borrowing powers; and for other purposes. 

Ilkley Urban ‘District Council.—To confer further powers upon the 
Council in connection with their gas undertaking. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company.—For the applica- 
tion of the principle of a basic price and a basic rate of dividend ; 

to provide for the laying of mains outside the limits of supply; 

to grant further powers with reference to issue of capital; to make 








provision for profit-sharing, and as to price of gas for public lig 
ing; and for other purposes. 

Newport (Salop) Urban District Council.—To make provision in :.- 
gard to the supply of gas by the Council as from the date of ve-t- 
ing in the Council of the undertaking of the Newport Gas Li ji 
and Coke Company, Ltd.; to extend the gas supply limits; and 
enable the Council to borrow further money. 

Romford Gas and Coke Company, Ltd.—For the dissolution of :!y 
Company and re-incorporation of a new Company. 

Royal Victoria and Other Docks Approaches.—Among other thins, 
to empower the acquisition by the London County Council, or ‘hx 
West Ham Corporation, and demolition and removal, of a bri: ge 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company carrying the mains of tht 
Company over the River Lee, and of certain mains, 

Sheffield Gas Company.—This is a Consolidation Bill, re-defining he 

limits of supply, and defining pr re-defining the lands on which te 


Company may manufacture or store gas or deal with residual 
products, 
Smethwick Corporation.—Among other purposes, for securing « 


supply of gas to working-class houses. 

Southport Corporation.—Among other matters, for further provisiv.1s 
in regard to the Corporation’s gas undertaking, including the 
supply of stoves, engines, and fittings for the consumption of ¢as, 
coke, and smokeless fuel; the supply of smokeless fuel; the regu- 
lation of geysers; and other matters. 

South Suburban Gas Company.—To extend the limits of supply; to 
repeal the rights and obligations of the Northfleet and Greenhithe 
Gas Company, Ltd., in the area concerned; and to transfer to the 
Company the gas undertaking of the Northfleet Company. 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.—/'or 
the conversion of stock ; to prescribe a basic price of gas and basic 
rate of dividend; to make or amend provisions as to prepayment 
meters and gas supplied’ thereby, and as to testing, sale, measure- 
ment, and price of gas and incidental matters; to confer upon the 
Company further financial powers; to authorize the Company to 
construct gas-works on scheduled land; and for other purposes. 

efine the gas limits of 
supply of the Company, and to extend these limits; to use scheduled 
lands for gas purposes; to make further financial provisions; and 
to confer other powers upon the Company. 

Windermere Urban District Council.—To empower the Council to 
acquire the undertaking of the Windermere District Gas and Water 
Company; to authorize them to borrow money; and for other 
purposes. 

Yorktown (Camberley) and District Gas and Electricity Company.— 
To provide for the transfer to the Company of the gas undertaking 
of the Borough of Wokingham; to extend the limits of supply; 
to authorize the Company to make agreements with other com- 
panies in relation to the use or benefit of the Company’s plant or 
organization. 











DUNDALK GAS COMPANY'S VALUATION APPEAL. 


(Before the Cuter Justice, Mr. Justice Firzcisnon, and Mr. 
JusticE MURNAGHAN.,) 
Reserved judgment was delivered in the appeal by the defendant 
in the case of the Dundalk Gas Company v. Commissioner of Valua- 


tion from a unanimous decision of Mr. Justice Sullivan and Mr. 
Justice O’Byrne, in the High Court, aflirming an order of Circuit 
Judge Doyle with regard to the rateable value of the Dundalk Gas 


The Court 


Company’s undertaking for the purpose of assessment. 
with costs, 


dismissed the appeal of the Commissioner of Valuation, 
upholding the decision of the Judges in the High Court. 

It appeared that the Circuit Court Judge had assessed the rate- 
able value of the Gas Company’s buildings at 4/306, and the rateable 
value of laying and using the gas mains under the streets and roads 
of the urban district of Dundalk at £217, making a total of £523, 
holding that he was bound under Section 7 of the Annual Revision 
of Rateable Property (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1860, as applied to a 
gas undertaking, to exclude from valuation not only all machinery 
operated by motive power, but also all productive apparatus form- 
ing the equipment, or part of the equipment, of the factory, the 
manufacturing effects of which were produced independently of 
motive power. Adopting the ‘* profits method” of ascertaining the 
valuation of such undertakings, Judge Doyle was of opinion that, 
in order to become the subject-matter of valuation under Section 7, 
be an integral portion of the building in 


an apparatus must either 
on, Or a machine for the pro- 


which the manufacture was carried 
duction of motive power. 
The grounds of the appeal from the Circuit Court were that the 


Judge had misdirected himself, and was wrong in law in holding 
that Section 7 of the Annual Revision of Rateable Property (Ireland) 


‘ 
Amendment Act, 1860, applies to a gas undertaking; in holding 
that Section 7 of that Act applies to the buildings of a gas company 
in which the gas is produced; in holding that Section 7 applies to 


the easements forming part of a gas unde ‘rtaking; in holding that 
the expression ‘‘ machinery’’ in Section 7 includes not merely all 


machinery operated by motive power, but also all productive ap- 
paratus forming the equipment, or part of the equipment, of a manu- 
factory, the manufacturing effects of which are produced independently 
of motive power ; in holding that under Section 7, in order to become 
the subject-matter of valuation, an apparatus must be an integral 
portion of the building in which the manufacture is carried on, or 
a machine for the development of motive power; in holding that he 
from valuation under the section all machinery 


was bound to exclude 
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operated by motive power, and also all productive apparatus forming 
the equipment or part of the equipment of the undertaking of the 
Dundalk Gas Company, the manufacturing effects of which are pro- 
duced independently of motive power; in applying the ‘“* profit 
method ’’ of ascertaining the rateable values both of the buildings 
and the easements, while holding that the gas-works came within 
the provisions of Section 7; and in assuming that the application of 
Section 7 to particular apparatus necessarily determines that such 
apparatus is ‘‘tenant’s capital”? for the purpose of a valuation 
arrived at by the “ profits method.’’ 

The total valuations originally appealed against by the Gas Com- 
pany amounted to £965 ; the grounds of the appeal being that the 
valuations were excessive and did not represent the annual value 
of the premises—having regard to the rent at which one year with 
another they might in their actual state respectively be reasonably 
expected to let from year to year, the probable average annual cost 
of repairs, insurance, and other expenses necessary to maintain the 
hereditaments in their actual state, all rates and taxes and public 
charges being paid by the tenant. 

In the considered judgment which was delivered by Mr. Justice 
FitzGibbon, the Court dealt fully with the various points raised in 
the grounds of appeal, and affirmed substantially the findings of the 
High Court Judges and the Circuit Judge, being unanimously of 
opinion that they were correct, and that the appeal must be dismissed 
with costs. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 


_ 
< 


GAS FIRE LITIGATION. 
John Wright & Eagle Range, Ltd., v. General Gas Appliances, Ltd. 





The Court of Appeal on Wednesday, Nov. 28, reserved judgment 
in the appeal by John Wright and Eagle Range, Ltd., of Essex 
Works, Aston, Birmingham, against a decision of Mr. Justice 


Maughan, in the Chancery Division, in favour of General Appliances, 
Ltd., of Guide Bridge, Manchester. The litigation occupied fourteen 
days before Mr. Justice Maughan, and eight days before the Court 
of Appe: al, and concerned a claim by the plaintiff Company for an 
injunction and damages for alleged infringement of their patent— 
granted to Mr. James H. Yates in 1913—of a certain gas fire. Mr. 
Justice Maughen refused the injunction, and dismissed the action with 
costs, on the grounds that the plaintiffs’ claims were, among other 
things, too wide to be supported. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


STOCKPORT GAS TRAGEDY. 
Entire Family of Six Dead. 

An entire family of six people was asphyxiated, and eleven people 
of two other families were admitted to hospital suffering from the 
effects of gas poisoning, as a result of fumes from a leaking street 
gas main penetrating into a block of houses in Sheffield Street, 
Heaton Norris, in the early morning of Friday, Nov. 30. 

The victims were Arthur Baker (36, a labourer), his wife, and their 
four children. The people in hospital are reported to be making 
satisfactory progress, though the condition of one is serious. 


Tue Discovery. 


The scene of the tragedy is a block of six houses in Sheffield Street, 
one of Stockport’s characteristic steep gradients. ‘The discovery was 
made about six o’clock in the morning, when Mr. Walter Kneen, 
roused by the family next door, summoned the police, who forced 
an entry into the Baker home. Mr. Baker was found in an attitude 
which suggested that he had been attempting to save his family 
before he was finally overcome by the fumes. 

In the street there was a strong smell of gas, and it was soon 
realized that the fumes were escaping from the pavement immediately 
in front of the Baker home. Excavations were made by workmen 
from the Gas Department, and the discovery was made of a crack 
in the 2-in. cast-iron main, which was quickly repaired. Close to 
the fissure in the main there was a hole in the wall of the Bakers’ 
house a few inches below the pavement level; ahd it was probably 
through this that much of the escaping gas percolated intd the three 
houses. 

PossisLe Cause or. LEAKAGE. 


fer, 3. 
at first suggested that vibration set up by heavy traffic might have 
damaged the main, but later said he could offer no definite explana- 
tion until he had completed his investigation. 
ever, that a slight subsidence may be a contributory cause, for the 
property is built on a sharply sloping street, under, which runs, not 
far away, a railway tunnel. 

Mr. Kneen, who had summoned the police, awakened about 2 a.m., 
and noticed a smell of gas; but having satisfied himself that all the 
taps were turned off in his own house, he retired to bed again. 
Neither he nor his family were much affected by the fumes, most of 
the escaping gas settling in the Baker home and the two houses 
between which it stood. 

Dr. Worthington, the police surgeon, who was called to the scen 
shortly after the discovery, made an examination of the bodies. It 
was stated that the six bedrooms of the three tenements had to ac- 
commodate 18 people. . 

The Coroner’s inquiry, which was opened the following morning, 
was adjourned until next Tuesday. 


—_—- 


INAUGURATION OF TULLY PLANT AT ELGIN. 
On Nov. 23 Mrs. Wittet, wife of Lord Provost Wittet, officially 
vpened at the Elgin Gas-Works an auxiliary Tully plant, which is 
capable of more than doubling the present output of gas. 





mony was attended by members of the Council and officials and their - 
wives. There were also present Mr. C. B. Tully and Mr. T. Tully, ; 


of the firm of Messrs. Tully, Sons, & Co., who installed the plant, and 
gas managers from neighbouring works. Bailie Hay, Convener of the 


Gas Committee, presided. 


Bailie Hay said that it might not have been known—and in fact | 


they did not wish it to be known—that last year they were several 


times on the verge of darkness, and it was evident to the Manager ; 
and to the Committee that something would have to be done imme- ; 


diately. Their first scheme was very much more ambitious—namely, 
to bring the plant up to date by installing new retorts—but they dis- 


covered it was far too much for them to contemplate at the present | 
After making inquiries, they came to the conclusion that: the , 
He then asked Mrs. j 


lume, 
Tully plant was the best for their purpose. 
Wittet to set the plant in motion. 

Mr. C. B. Tutty briefly explained the working of the plant, after 
Which the company adjourned to the Band Hall in Cumining Street, 
Where they were entertained by the Town Council. Bailie Hay then 


ied Mrs. Wittet to accept a silver bowl from the Committee, as | 


memento of the occasion. 


Lord Provost WitTtET, on behalf of the Council and community, | 
pressed indebtedness to those who had contributed to.the establish- | 


of the new gas plant. He also expressed appreciation of the way 
ilie Hay had given so. much personal attention to the scheme. 
{r. Tutty, in reply, thanked the Lord Provost for his remarks. 
ouncillor S. SouTER proposed the toast of 
s and other Gas Managers,” and Mr. Titomson (Inverness) replied. 
‘x-Bailie HamILTON proposed the toast of the ‘‘ Gas Convener,” 


i referred to the amount of time he had given to the scheme; and ,; 


‘lie Hay briefly. replied. 


THe New Ptant. 


‘he automatic machine, which entirely operates and controls the { 


<ing of the new plant, is of particular interest. At the correct 
nent the machine opens or closes the air valves, gas valves, or 





Wiggins, the Gas Engineer to the Stockport Corporation, 


It is possible, how- ' 


The cere- 4 


* Kindred Undertak- * 


steam valves; during the course of five minutes’ working this machine 
makes over twenty separate movements. In addition, it automatically 
attends to the supply of oil passing to the carburettor. Notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of functions the machine has to perform, 
its construction is robust and simple; and the timing of the various 
operations can be altered, if necessary, while the machine is run- 
ning. It maintains the operation of the plant at the highest effi- 
ciency. The plant is capable of making gas at the rate of over 
8000 ¢c.ft. per hour, or nearly 200,000 c.ft. a day. 

The comparatively cheap -rate charged for gas in Elgin for somz 
years has done much to popularize its use in the town, and the 
yearly production of the gas-works has, steadily increased until it 
has now reached an output of over 62 million c.ft. per annum. 





COLONIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held 
in Melbourne on Oct. 3—Mr. P. C. Hotmes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Chairman of Directors), presiding. 

The CuarrMan said that there had been an increase in the revenue 
from gas sales of £22,504, and from all sources of £28,930: On 
the other hand, there had been an increase in expenditure on cual, 
Wages, repairs, &c., of £513,456; a reduction in the bank and loan 
interest of £1242; while debenture interest had been increased by 
£ 606y. The profits available for final dividend amounted to 
4595302. The quantity of gas sold was increased by 8-4 p.ct. to 
a total of 601,240,000 c.ft. The recently installed plant at Footscray 
had been working most satisfactorily, and over zoo householders ‘in 
the Sunshine district has been connected, while several industries in 
this area were also using gas. With regard to the sales organiza- 
tion, an innovation had been adopted in the form of ‘“‘ Gas Weeks,”’ 
at which ‘special exhibitions of modern gas appliances were held, 
and cooking demonstrations given daily. These had been arranged ‘iu 
several centres; and they were satisfied that good results were 
being achieved. Various new showrooms had been established and 
others remodelled, and had been equipped with’ the latest and most 
efficient appliances. The Chairman concluded by thanking his col- 
leagues, and the managers and staffs of the various undertakings, for 
their co-operation during the year, as a result of ‘which such‘ satis- 
factory working had been atttained. 

Mr. J. S. Weir seconded the motion for the adoption of the repor: 
and balance-sheet, which was carried unanimously. 

The Cuairman then moved that a dividend at the rate of 8 p.ct. 
per annum (less interim dividend of 4 p.ct. for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927) ‘be paid on the preference shares; that a dividend 
at the rate of g p.ct. per annum (less interim dividend of 4} p.ct. 
for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1927) be paid on the ‘ordinary 
shares; that £4000 be added to the reserve fund; that £10,000 ° be 
set aside for Australian income-taxes on profits earned to June 30, 
1928; ‘and that the balance (of approximately £/14,100) be carried 
forward to the next account. 

Mr. J. S. Weir seconded this resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 





CO-PARTNERSHIP ENTERTAINMENT AT RYDE. 


In connection with, their co-partnership, scheme the -Directurs of 
the Ryde Gaslight Company entertained their employees and_ their 
wives at tea in the Foresters’ Hall, Ryde, on Nov. 14. Mr. F. W. 
Ranpvatt (Chairman of the Directors) presided, and was supported 
by Messrs. E. G. Mears (Deputy-Chairman), G. Fardell, C. Langdon, 
and F. W. Taylor (Engineer and Secretary). 

Following the meal the Chairman said the Directors were quite 
satisfied with the way the co-partnership scheme was working, and 
it was a success because it proved that everybody connected in any 
way with the Company had one common idea. The scheme was Cer- 
tainly good for the consumer, because it tended to reduce the price 
of gas. It was good for the co-partner, because, as the price of gus 
went down, it tended to increase the amount of bonus to be divided; 
and it was certainly good for the stockholders,’ because the interest 
on their money depended on the reduction in the price of gas, and 
the way in which the business of the Company was carried on. When 
the scheme was started the Company put in £500 which, divided 
among the employees, gave them a non-withdrawable bonus ‘of £7. 
As a result of the year’s working they had received £°4 withdraw- 
able bonus, and £)4 non-withdrawable bonus, which made theit Kold- 
ing £11. On March 1 it would be transferred, so ‘that ‘each’ co- 
partner would have £10 worth of ‘stock in the Company, and from 
that date it would bear interest at 7% p.ct. in place of 5 p.ct. If a co- 
partner at the age of 25 remained in the employ of the Company 
until he was 65, and put the whole of his money into it, at the end 
of that period he would have standing to his credit nearly £ivvo. 
He was able to announce that from Dec. 1 the price of gas would be 
reduced by one penny per therm, which would add ‘a considerable 
bonus to be divided in about a year’s time. On the’ motion of Mr. 
S. H. Ricuarpson (Works Manager) a cordial yote of thanks was 
passed to the Directors, and in reply Mr. E. G. Mears said he felt 
that the splendid cordial relationships that had existed between the 
employees and the Company were so firmly established ‘that it was 
utterly impossible for a rift in the lute to take place. 











TOTTENHAM GAS-WORKS VOLUNTARY BRIGADES. 

Annual Dinner. 
Never in the history of the Tottenham ‘Gas-Works Voluntary 
Brigades has the annual dinner and entertainment been attended with 
such success as on Thursday, Nov. 22, when every seat was occu- 
pied in the assembly room of the club in Willoughby Lane. 

Mr. H. C. Smitn, Chief Engineer of the Tottenham Gas Company 
(President of the Brigades), took the chair; and after the Loyal 
Toast had been duly honoured, 

Mr. H: P. Morey, Chief Officer of the Brigades, gave the toast 
of ** The Directors of the Company and the Chief Engineer.’’ This 
was the filth successive occasion on which he had proposed the Jead- 
ing toast. The Company was managed by as fine a body of men 
as existed in any large works, he said, and their work was very patent 
to the employees. 


pied. It was never any trouble for their Chairman to be with the 
brigades, and this was tangible evidence of his personal interest in the 
weilare of three sections of the brigades—St. John Ambulance, Fire 
Brigade, and Rescue Crew. 


Co-OPERATION AND SUCCESS. 


The CnHairRMAN, responding, said that the realization that this was 
the fifth annual dinner brought home to him the swift flight of time, 
in so far as it seemed quite recent that the brigades had met under 
such happy conditions for the first time. Though the workers did 
not often see the Directors, he could assure them that the manage- 
ment fully appreciated all that had been done by the brigades, not 
only in their official capacity, but as co-partners and employees of the 
Company. It was impossible to attain industrial success without 
the contented co-operation of the workers, and whatever success the 
Company might enjoy was dye, not to one member of the firm, but 
to everybody whose heart was in the work day in and day out through 
the year. ‘Many people did not realize that the gas industry had been 
steadily improving and increasing for well over a hundred years. 
The Tottenham Gas Company had started from very small beginnings, 
and he (the Chairman) could well remember the stories of the late Mr. 
Randell—who had risen from office boy to Director—concerning the 
progress of the Company. The tremendous increase in the industry 
could be gathered from the fact that no less than 200,000 tons of coal 
was being used at the Tottenham Gas-Works each year. The Com- 
pany served 96,000 consumers with gas for light, as well as for 
cooking and heating to a population of about half-a-million. It 
was now common knowledge that the Tottenham Company had taken 
over the Waltham Cross Company, and that from the first day next 
year would be supplying that area. The Company would then be 
distributing gas over sixty square miles, which was no small under- 
taking. Such fine success had only been brought about by the willing- 
ness and loyalty of the workers, without whose assistance the Direc- 
tors would find it impossible to make such headway. 

The next toast, that of ** Officers and Brigades,’’ fell to the Cuair- 
MAN, who briefly enumerated the activities of the different sections. 
What was most pleasing of all, he said, was that in each case full 
strength in membership was recorded. The St. John Brigade had 
done duty at public places on 102 occasions this year, had rendered 
first-aid to over 2000 cases at the works, while ambulance drivers had 
taken 145 cases to hospitals. The Fire Brigade had attended seven 
fires; and the Rescue Crew had done duty 26 times, and showed all- 
round efficiency. 

Response was given by Mr. Mortey (for the Fire Brigade), Dr. 
Scorr (Ambulance), and Mr. J. Wuite (Rescue Section). 


tii. 
cr se 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AT BROADSTAIRS. 


There was an interesting gathering at the Grand Hotel, Broad- 
stairs, on Wednesday, Nov. 21, when the fifth annual dinner of the 
co-partnership employees of the Broadstairs Gas Company took place. 
Mr. E. L. Burton presided over an attendance of over 100, including 
the Directors, employees, and a number of guests, 

The CuairMAn mentioned the principles of co-partnership, and em- 
phasized the success which had followed its inception at Broadstairs. 
He traced the method by which the Directors desired to make every 
employee of the Company, who remained with them a sufficient 
time, a ‘ capitalist”? in the real sense of the word, by setting aside 
out of the profits distributable year by year to the stockholders a cer- 
tain proportion (in this case 7 p.ct.) to be invested in the Company’s 
stock held by trustees on behalf of the co-partners. He, with his 
co-Directors, hoped that they would become capitalists at least to the 
extent that they would all be able to buy their own houses; for that 
purpose the building societies were a great help. He touched briefly 
on the progress of the Company, referring to the dark days of the 
war when a large part of the population, representing perhaps the 
bulk of their consumers, left the town. The unenviable financial posi- 
tion of the wndertaking was in no small measure attributable to 
this. Progress was naturally slow, but he was glad to say that con- 
ditions had been gradually improving, and he could confidently state 
that, among other things, relations between the Directors and officers 
on the one hand and the employees on the other had never been so 
smooth and settled as they were now. 

Returning to the advantages of co-partnership, the Chairman ex- 
plained that the allotments made to employees were entirely in 
the nature of a gift, since it was over and above anything they re- 
ceived (or would have received if co-partnership had not been in- 
augurated) as wages. With his colleagues in other companies with 
which he was associated, he came to the conclusion that the right 
scheme to adopt was to allot each man an equal share instead of a 
percentage based on each employee’s annual earnings. In other in- 
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The Brigades Chairman, who was Chief Engineer 
of the Works, had done a great amount of good for the brigades, | 
despite the fact that his time throughout each day was fully occu-| 
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stances known to him, this had been found to be the best systen 
and it was therefore adopted at Broadstairs. On the allotments | 
profits the co-partners’ were obtaining an eminently satisfactory ; 
turn. On their part the Company expected and received the good ||| 
of the co-partners, coupled with their best work. The Chairman a’: o 
gave brief details of the pensions scheme adopted by the Compa.., 
for the benefit of employees—the scale being similar to that of 
Civil Service. 

In conclusion, Mr. W. Datias (Secretary) thanked Mr. Bu 
very watmly for the excellent work he had accomplished for the «:\- 
ployees of the Company. 





——_— 


GREENOCK GAS DEPARTMENT. 
Annual Report of Mr. G. Keillor. 


In his report of the working of the Greenock Corporation Gus 
G. Keillor, the Engin: 





Department for the year ended May 15, Mr. 
and Manager, states that during the year the capital account was 
increased by £58743, due to expenditure on liquor and sulphate ot 
ammonia plants, vertical retorts, additional main and service pipes, 
The quantity of coal carbonized amounted io 
31,354 tons, a decrease of 720 tons on the previous year. The total 
amount of gas made was 650,057,000 C.it., as compared with 
626,005,000 ¢.ft. during the previous year. The gas unaccounted 
for amounted to 3°39 p.ct.; the quality, as certified by the Gas 
Examiner, was 413°4 B.Th.U., and the maximum daily make was 
2,583,000 c.ft. Satisiactory sales of coke, tar, ammonia, &c., wer 
maintained. Gas was distributed throughout the district by a total 
of over 80 miles of mains, and the over-all average price was 7°53<. 
per therm. During the period under review, the vertical retort in- 
stallation has been completely rebuilt and modernized, and about 
doubled in capacity. In the near future the workshops and stores, it 
is stated, will have to be enlarged. 

The total revenue for the year amounted to £,105,796, and in 
addition there was.a balance brcught forward from the previous 
account of £,2604; and after the deduction of all expenditure, there 
remained a balance of £53380 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 


meters, and stoves. 


_- 
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SWANSEA VETERANS HONOURED. 

Two veteran members of the staff of the Swansea Gas Light Com- 
pany, Mr. E. T. Oxenham (Accountant and Assistant Secretary), 
and Mr. Charles Standish (Rental Superintendeni), each of whom 
has completed fifty years’ service with the Company, were honoured 
at a dinner held at the Osborn Hotel, Langland, on Nov. 27, when 
they received mementoes of the occasion from the Directors and suaff. 
Mr. E. H. Leeder, Chairman of the Directors, presided, supported by 
other Directors and various members of the staff. 

Mr. W. H. Jouns, Engineer and Manager, referring to the object 
of the gathering, remarked that it did not tall to the lot of every- 
body to continue working for one company for so long a period as 
Messrs. Oxenham and Standish had done. Though such instances 
of long service were relatively rare, it was no doubt to the advantag 
of a company that such continuity of service should be maintained. 
They were fortunate in having Directors who encouraged that aim. 
Various schemes had been initiated by the Beard for the benefit of 
their employees, such as co-partnership and superannuation schemes. 
The growth of the Company during the fifty years Messrs. Oxenham 
and Standish had served under it had been remarkable. — Since 
1901 the amount of business had increased no less than 222 p.ct. 
He hoped the next fifty years would witness a similar increase. Per- 
sonally he had every confidence in the possibilities of the Company, 
particularly with regard to the cooking and heating load. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Johns said they felt greatly honoured at the presence ol 
the Directors. 

Mr. E. Asiett, the Secretary and Assistant Engineer of the 
Company, observed that it was a pleasure to pay tribute to thei 
friends and colleagues, Messrs. Oxenham and Standish. That cele- 
bration was one which was unique in the history of the Company, 
and as far as the two guests were concerned would, he was sure, 
be a manifestation of the esteem, respect, and affection in which 
they were held by the Directors, management,.and staff alike. 

The authorized capital of the Company was nine times as great 
as when their friends joined, and they had seen the building up o! 
the works at Oystermouth Road, and in more recent years the erec- 
tion of those at Morriston. Their friends had served under four 
different managements, and had proved themselves very capable and 
efficient servants. The employees of the Company had always been 
favoured with a, thoughtful Directorate. 

Mr. LegpER, in an amusing and 
his long association with Messrs. Oxenham and Standish. It 








reminiscent speech, recalled 


is 


given to very few to go into the service of a public utility undcr- Celit 
taking, and remain in it for a lifetime. These two gentlemen owed ’ 
it entirely to their own energy and ability that they occupied them —_ 
present position to-day. Mr. Leeder then handed them each an 'n- purct 
scribed gold cigarette case as souvenir gifts from the Directors. reat 
The toast of the evening was enthusiastically honoured, and the ° arrie 
recipients responded. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Company ”’ was proposed by Mr. W. Crutcivry, The | 


and responded to by the Chairman, who spoke appreciatively o! ‘he ' 


staff, and recalled past Directors who had done great work for ‘!) Com 
Company. On behalf of the staff, Mr. I. Prater and Master ©. and 
Harding presented inscribed walking-sticks to Messrs. Oxenham «! bends 
Standish, while Miss Bullerwell expressed the good wishes of ‘¢ mode 


lady members of the staff. dard 
During the evening a musical programme was contributed. 





oO 
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TAR OIL SPRAYING. 
Its Importance in Fruit Growing. 

The importance of the spraying of fruit trees with tar oil is be- 
coming more generally recognized; and two hundred fruit growers 
attended a Town Hall meeting at Evesham on Monday of last week, 
which was arranged under the auspices of the Evesham and District 
Market Gardeners’ Association, to hear an address on ‘* Tar Oil 
Spraying ’’ by Mr. Theodore Parker, of the Abol Research Labora- 
tories. 

The Mayor (Alderman Byrd), who presided, pointed out that until 
a few years ago very little spraying and washing had been done by 
growers in the Evesham district. Spraying of fruit plantations, pro- 
perly carried out, greatly increased the cost of running a fruit plan- 
tation; but this extra cost would have to be borne by the successful 
grower of the future. 

Mr. THeoporE PaRKER observed that tar oil wash was introduced 
into England about five years ago, and had had considerable and 
extended use with varying degrees of success. In the early days of 
its introduction, people seemed to think that tar oil wash was 
merely ordinary emulsified creosote oil. They quickly found, how- 
ever, that it was made of specially selected and blended oils, to 
obtain a high percentage of efficiency in destroying insect eggs. Time 
of application of the oils was important. ‘Tar oils had to be used 
when the trees were in an absolutely dormant condition. This meant 
that plums, and fruit such as cherries and pears, should be sprayed 
in December, or not later than early January. ‘Time of application 
had also to be guided largely by weather conditions; and it was ad- 
visable to spray after a period of frost, because then the trees had 
been considerably hardened and were not likely to be damaged. It 
was fatal to apply tar oil wash during rain. Mr. Parker quoted 
figures showing that the average weight of apples grown on a tree 
which had been sprayed with tar oil wash was infinitely greater than 
that of apples from trees which had been sprayed with other washes, 
and also that from non-sprayed trees. 


_ 
—- 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GAS IN INDUSTRY. 
An Engineering Supplement, recently produced by the ‘‘ Western 
Mail,’” contained several interesting articles with regard to the gas 
industry and to carbonization generally, contributed by very well- 





Among the various subjects dealt with were ‘* Low- 
lemperature Carbonization,’’ by Mr. S. R. Illingworth; ‘* Coking 
and Bye-Products;’’ and ‘** Coal Handling Plant in South Wales.” 
there was also an interesting article entitled “ Importance of Gas 
in Industry.”’ 

\t the present time, it stated, the question of the use of fuel in 
inustry is very much in the public mind; and that the question is 
oe of considerable importance is brought home by the attention paid 
wit both by our public men and by the newspapers. 

It is interesting to compare the power costs in industry with the 
otal costs of the finished product. Below are some of the power 
costs in a few important industries. 

Shipbuilding and marine engineering (Tyneside), 13 p.ct.; large 
lepresentative engineering firm in Halifax, o°8 p.ct.; cotton-spinning 
firm, o°8 p.ct.; large brewery in the Midlands, 1 p.ct.; engineering 
frm in Liverpool, o°8 p.ct.; iron foundry in Northumberland, 0°7 
pct.; and a large foundry in South Wales, 1 p.ct. 

The slogan of ** cheap power ’’ as a panacea for industrial depres- 
sion is a thoroughly misleading one, for heat is by far the more im- 
portant. In fact, it is true to say that the most essential factor in 
ndustrial efficiency is the provision and application of heat. The 
first question with regard to fuel is obviously, Is it economical ? 
And here we must be careful to distinguish between economy and 
heapness; for the economy of a fuel depends on something more 
ian the initial fuel costs. There are important incidental economies 
1 its use which turn the scale, such as the saving of labour and of 
space, the elimination of disposal of ash and clinkers, and the aboli- 
ion of smoke and soot. 

There are many processes in industry in which gas immediately 
commends itself as an ideal fuel. In the textile trades, boot-making, 
and the motor car industry, the cost of fuel is a minor consideration, 
while convenience, cleanliness, labour-saving, and evenness and 
‘Xactitude of temperature are the factors that count. In such in- 
lustries the use of gas is increasing rapidly. Take next those in- 
lustries in which the cost of fuel is a more important item, but where 
he exactness of application of the heat is of paramount importance. 
Progressive managers are finding that the use of clean, regulatable 
teat not only possesses the general advantages mentioned above, but 
reduces the amount of waste. 


known experts. 


_ 
—— 


TRADE NOTES. 


Celite Products Corporation Purchased. 

1 Celite Products Corporation, Windsor House, 46, Victoria 
‘treet, S.W. 1, advise us that the Johns Manville Corporation have 
Purchased the Celite Company and all their subsidiaries. The entire 
‘ganiztion will be taken over as one unit, and business will be 
‘tried on as previously. 





The Scottish Tube Company, Ltd. 


\ new catalogue, No. 6, has been published by the Scottish Tube 


Compa 


y, Ltd., which deals with main steam pipes, hydraulic tubes, 
and tubular coils. Particulars and illustrations are contained of 
‘ends, ranches, and other classes of tubes and accessories which 


modern nstallations necessitate. The catalogue includes British Stan- 
“td Tables D to K of pipe flanges, and other useful information. 








COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 
With a return of calmer weather, immediate prospects are much 
The past week has again proved very difficult, owing to 
Many collieries have been standing 


improved. 
boats being held up on all sides. 
idle, and the shipping places have been nearly empty. 

For the next few weeks shipments are expected jo be brisk, as 
there is generally anxiety to complete business before the holidays 
and the turn of the year. Prospects ahead are still regarded hope- 
fully. Inquiry for next year continues to give satisfaction, and 
there are signs here and there of business returning to this market. 

Gas coals are reported as a better market, and especially the good 
qualities are firming up. Wear Specials are quoted at 15s. to 15s. 3d. 
f.o.b., and best qualities at 14s. gd. Turns are becoming harder to 
arrange. Seconds are still plentiful, however, at 13s. to 13s. 6d. 

Coking coals are quiet, and demand is disappointing. They are 
quoted at 13s. to 13s. 6d. according to quality. Bunker trade has 
been adversely affected by the bad weather; but the forward demand 
for best qualities remains satisfactory. Best Durham sorts are quoted 
round 14s.; but others are plentiful at 13s. f.o.b. Northumberland 
steams are well sold as regards screened sorts, and best qualities 
ask 14s. to 14s. 3d. Smalls, in some cases, are hard to sell, and 
stocks are accumulating. 

The gas coke trade is slow, and the demand is not up to expecta- 
tions. The current quotation for shipment is about 19s. 6d. f.o.b. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE, 

Gas coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are not expected to main- 
tain prices above those operating last year. 

Industrial fuel has been in fair request for forward delivery, the 
indications being that last year’s prices will operate in renewals of 
contracts for washed nuts. 

The shipping outlook is unchanged. 

Domestic orders during the past week have not reached antici- 
pated figures. Prices generally have been maintained, with better 
grades not so predominant as formerly. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices (f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports) : 

South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 19s. 3d. to igs. 6d., export 
16s. to 16s. Od.; washed trebles, 15s. 6d., export 16s.; washed 
doubles, bunkers 17s. to 17s. 3d., export 15s. to 15s. 3d.; washed 
singles, export 14s. to 14s. 3d.; washed smalls, bunkers 13s. gd., 
export 1os. gd. to 11s.; rough slack, bunkers 12s. 6d. to 13s., ex- 
port 8s. 6d. to gs.; and smithy peas, export 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 

West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), bunkers 16s. 3d. to 
178. 3d., export 14s. to 15s.; screened gas coal, export 14s. to 15s. ; 
washed trebles, export 15s. to 15s. 6d.; washed doubles, export 14s. 
to 14s. Od.; washed singles, export 13s. to 13s. 3d.; washed smalls, 
bunkers 13s. 3d., export 10s. to 10s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, export 
14s. Od. to 15s.; unwashed doubles, export 11s. 6d. to 12s.; rough 
slack, export 8s. gd. to gs. 3d.; and coking smalls, export 8s. 6d. 
to gs. 3d. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, bunkers 19s. 3d. to 
Igs. Od., export 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; cobbles, export 15s. Od. to 
10s.; Washed trebles, export 15s. 6d. to 10s.; washed doubles, ex- 
port 13s. 6d. to 14s. 3d.; washed singles, export 13s. to 13s. 6d. ; 
washed smalls, bunkers 13s. 6d. to 13s. gd., export 10s. ‘6d.; un- 
washed doubles, export 12s. to and rough slack, bunkers 
12s. Od. to 13S., export 8s. Od. to gs. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 
bunkers 17s. to 18s., export 138.; gas coke, export 21s. to 22s. 6d. ; 
furnace coke, export igs. to 19s. 6d.; washed steams—Goole, West 
Yorks. bunkers 16s. to 16s. 6d., Hull, West Yorks. bunkers 17s. to 
17s. 3d., Hull, South Yorks. bunkers 17s. 3d., export 14s. 6d. to 
15s., all per ton. 


13S. ; 


MIDLANDS. 

There have been only minor fluctuations on demand. Rather more 
activity with regard to slacks has put no noticeable strain upon 
“D.S.”" nuts and beans 
are maintaining a somewhat better equilibrium in certain districts ; 


supplies, and values remain very easy. 


but it is a buyers’ market. 

With the nearer approach of Christmas householders are paying 
increased attention to re-fuelling. Merchants are well ahead of the 
requirements, however, except in the case of those high-grade quali- 
ties whose reputation is enhanced by the fact that the output is 
limited. ‘The industrial demand as a whole shows no real improve- 
ment. Few pits are making more than three to four days’ work 
a week. 

Land sale fuel for the iron and steel industries is being dealt in 
under great difficulties owing to the indefinite conditions under which 
the rebate on railway rates was given. Collieries contend, quite 
reasonably, that the relief was intended for them as well as for the 
iron and steel masters; but consignees stand upon the right which 
payment of the carriage gives them to the reduced charge. The 
Railway Clearing House in administering the fund can only recog- 
nize, it would seem, the particular trader who is accountable to 
them for the freight. 

Merchants who have received from collieries warning notices that 
they will be held responsible for collecting the rebate on behalf of 
the coalowner are in a quandary, particularly with regard to run- 
ning contracts. They make no claim themselves to the State money ; 
but they think it is hard they should be held to judgment both by 
their suppliers and their customers, and obviously there are other 
complications. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Coal. 


The Gas Department of the Silsden Urban District Council 
invite tenders for the supply of-gas coal. [See advert. on p. 6go. ] 
Pipes. 

The ‘Plymouth Corporation Gas Department invite tenders for 
the. supply of cast-iron gas main pipes, valves, syphons, and specials. 
[See advert. on p. 690. ] } 
Purifiers. 

The Chelmsford Corporation invite tenders for the supply, de-; 
livery, and erection of four purifiers. [See advert. on p. 6yo. | 


_ 
——_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
i The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Dec. 3. 





Lonvon, 
There is littke change to report in the tar products market, and 
values are steady as follows : 
Pitch, 40s. to, 42s. 6d. per ton. 
Creosote, about 7d. per gallon. 
Pure benzole, about 1s. 8d. per gallon. 
Pure toluole, 1s. 11d. to 2s. per.gallon. 
Solvent naphtha, 95/160, about 1s. 6d. per gallon. 
Pyridine, about 5s. per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
: Dec. 4. 

Markets for tar products remain dull, 

In pitch, there is little or no business doing ; but Continental quota- 
tions appear to be on the basis of 37s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 

* ° The market for creosote is also very quiet, and little or no business 
is passing. 

Water-white products are still very firm, particularly benzole, which 
is reported to have been sold at a very good figure for all over next 
vear. 

Crude carbolic dcid is without alteration. 
is steady, although the orders are small. 

There is no change to report in cresylic acid. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week ‘were : 
Gas-works tar, 28s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 37s. 6d. to 
38s. 6d. f:0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 32s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. ; Liver- 
pool, 34s. 6d. to 35s. 6d.; Clyde, 34s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. Toludle, naked, 
‘North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, gd. to 10d. Solvétit naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 2d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s.:03d.° Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid, 5§d. to 53d.; salty, 54d. to 5%d.; Scotland, 54d. to 59d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 8jd. to 83d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. prompt. Naphthalene, £713 to £15; salts, £5 to £5 1os., 
bags included. Anthracene, “* A ”’ quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely ‘numinal; ** B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


The market for crystals 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices to-day: 


aw s. d. 
Crude benzole . . . 0 10 to o 104 per gallon at works 
Motor be o)@ a (QO & Bw ée m 
90 p.ct. - sim — Ht Sow &.o 90 * ” 
Pure ‘a «0: « S&B cme O08 és “a pe 





Cheaper Gas for Scarborough.— The Scarborough Gas Depart- 
ment have reduced the price of gas from g}d. to gd. per therm; or 
a 74 p-ct: discount from 3s. 3d. to.3s.. 13d. per 1000 ¢.ft. 


dias Explosion at Benwell.— ‘The explosion of a gas stove in the 
Benwell branch of the Newcastle Co-Operative Society was the cause 


of a serious fire on Nov, 28., At the time of the explosion, the shop 


was crowded .with customers, and the .flames spread with great 
rapidity, completely gutting the premises. ‘A considerable number 
of treasury notes were destroyed, but fortunately. there was no 


personal injury. 


New Aberdeen Gas Charges.-—lFollowing the resolution of the 
Aberdeen Town Council in July last to issue bills to gas consumers 
quarterly instead of twice yearly, the Gas Committee, at a meeting 
on Nov. 25, considered the question of rebates and discounts to. be 
allowed, and adopted a block scale of charges applicable to gas used 
for all purposes. These rates vary from 2s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per 
1000 c.ft., and are to take effect from the December meter readings. 
Under this scheme discounts will pe abolished. Intimation was. re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Scottish Regional Gas Council that, 
alter prolonged negotiations,. an agreement. was reached whereby 
the wages of gasfitters are to be advanced to 1s. 4d. per hour. The 
present rate varies from 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 3d. per hour. 


Reduction in Railway Carriage.—Nitram, Ltd., of Victoria 
Station House; S.W.1 (associated with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd.), make tle following announcement with regard to railway 
With reference to the rebates in railway carriage on ferti- 
these will 


Dec. 1 


charyes.! 
lizers, which have been announced, we understand that 
apply to all consignments forwarded by rail on and after 
We estimate that the saving to us will amount, on the average, 


mext. 
to ‘is. per ton on those fertilizers which we sell on carriage paid 
terms—viz., sulphate of ammonia and nitro-chalk—and it is our in- 


tention to credit this to our customers. A reduction for saving in 
carriage will accordingly be made on invoices for all parcels forwarded 
by rail on’ot after Dec. 1; which reduction should be passed on to 
the ultimate buyers. 
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Students at ‘a Meter Works. 


A visit was paid to the works'of Perfecta Meters, Ltd., at |i ither 
Green, on Nov. 24, by the evening-class students in Gas Cupp 
from the East Ham Technical College, where special classes ar» heli 


for the training of students in gas supply and gas fitting, under thy 
Institution of Gas Engineers Education Scheme. Mr. S. T. Pi llips, 
Senior Lecturer in Gas Supply at the College, was in charge of th 
party, and was accompanied by Mr. T. V. Garrud, Senior Lecture; 
in Gas Supply at the Hackney Polytechnic. The party num)ered 
46, and consisted of students from various London and surrounding 
gas companies. A demonstration was given of a ‘‘ Perfecta”’ mete 


in the course of construction and under test, and in addition th 
various types of ‘* Perfecta’’ meters,- with capacities ranging fron 
40 c.ft. to 3000 c.ft.. per hour, \were exhibitéd.. Before leaving: My. 
Phillips expressed his thanks on behalf of the party for the inter sting 


time spent: 





Cheaper Gias at Liandudno.—The Llandudno Gas Committee ar 
recommending to the Council that the, price of gas should be reduce 
by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Re-Assessment of the Congleton Gas Department.—The re-assess. 
ment of the Congleton Gas Department under the new Rating an 
Valuation Bill has increased the value from ¥1000 to £2000, whieh 
is 30 p.ct. higher per million c.ft. of gas sold than the average o/ 
73 gas undertakings in the Midlands. Some concern is being fel 
by the.consumers on this account, for the new assessment represents 
an approximate increase in the price of gas of 14d. per 1000 c.ft, 
in Congleton. : 


dias Exhibition at Rhyl.—On Nov. 26, Councillor T. J. Edwards 
opened the first municipal Gas Exhibition that has ever been hell 
at Rhyl. New premises were opened where, all the year round, ther 
will be exhibited the latest gas appliances. Referring to the recent 
development of the gas undertaking, Mr. T. Amos, Clerk to thy 
Council, stated that upwards of 300 houses in the newly-added urba 
district had been supplied with gas in the course of the last twelv 
months. Since the Council took over the concern, £30,000 had bev 
allocated, out of, the gas:profits to the relief of the rates. 


Fatal Accident at York Gas-Works.—At the recent inquest 
Mr. A. J. Daish, an analytical chemist engaged in the technical 
department of the York Gas-Works, who had fallen into a tank o 
liquid lime heated to a temperature of 2129 Fahr., Mr. G. Le Boutiller 
Diamond, the. Works Manager, stated that deceased was taking i 
sample of effluent matter for research purposes, and stepped on to 
a plank which was across the tank, instead of taking the samp 
from the side, evidently thinking a better sample, from a_ chemi 
point of view, could be obtained from the centre of the tank. 
verdict of ‘* Accidental death’? was returned, and a rider was adde 
that there should be a proper scoop for the taking of samples. 


Travelling Showroom for Bradiord.—The Bradford Corporativi 
Gas Committee have, recommended the. City Council ‘to approve th 
purchase of a travelling gas showroom, at a cost of £.500, to provit 
displays of domestic gas appliances. ‘The Estimates Sub-Committ 
have endorsed the scheme, so that, in all probability, it will recei 
the Council’s sanction shortly. The Chairman of the Gas Committ 
(Alderman G. Wilkinson) and the Engineer and General Manager 
(Mr. E.. J. Sutcliffe) were much impressed by their. visit to the Yor 
Gas. Company’s: travelling showroom during the recent “ B.C.G.A. 
conference. Since then the Bradford Gas Committee as a whole hav 
inspected the vehicle, and were so convinced of its utility that the 
decided to seek powers to build one on similar lines for Bradiord. 


\ 





During the recent storm, 3800 gas mintles were broken in th 
Bradford street lamps. Last during the bad gale, 8000 wer 
broken; and ‘as a result, a new system of fixing was adopted, whic 
probably accounts for the reduced number of breakages. 


year, 


A gas explosion occurred in.a house at Bolton-on-Humber whi 
workmen from the Gas Company were carrying out some repairs 
The tenant sustained a fractured leg, and the workmen were severe! 


shaken, but escaped injury. The front of the house was complete!) 
wrecked, 

Pontefract Gas Department employees, summoned to an escap 
of gas which had caused an explosion in a house in Gillygate, ! 
Nov. traced it to a neighbouring house and shop, in the cell 
of which was found the dead body of a man, who was lying \ ith his 
head over a gas ring under a pile of cushions, the gas being turne 
full on. 


a 
27> 


Three employees of the Blackpool Gas Department receiv 
presents, on Nov. 30, from their fellow-workers on the occasion ol 
their retirement at the age of 7o years. ‘The recipients wert Messrs 
W. C. Ormond, pipe fitter (50 years’ service); J. Jagg Jam| 
lighter (30 years’ service); and W. Hall, works lighting depart 
ment (14) years’ service). 

At the recently completed enginemen’s hostel at Chall Karn 
where the drivers and firemen of ‘the L.M.S. Railway « lodg' 
when their duties necessitate their taking: a rest away from home. 
there is provided in the mess.room a large gas stove with “— : 

what 


sufficient size to allow of several men cooking simultaneous’) 
ever food they may have brought with them. 





The Leeds Gas, Department have ‘installed an extes > 
cooking, water-heating, and central heating’ equipment at the 1 
store of Messrs. F..W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., in Briggat Lee ‘ 
which was opened on Déc. 1. The ‘new store is on a muc! large 
scale than the previous one, and includes a restaurant cers 

yersor 


cafeteria self-help principle, capable of accommodating 500 ; 
The whole of the cooking’ is done by gas. 
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THE 


“Gas Salesman’s Diary 


and Handbook” 


for 1929 


will be =— shortly 


INDISPENSABLE FOR GAS SALESMEN 


The information has been revised, and 
particular attention has been paid to the 
“practical” features of a diary, 


The new Edition will be bound in limp 
rexine, with flush edges, and will be 
provided with elastic band for pocket 
convenience. 





Gas Undertakings requiring bulk supplies 
for distribution among their Sales Staffs 
are requested to make early application, as 
there was a very small surplus last year. 














WALTER KING, LTD., “GAS SALESMAN” OFFICES, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ONLY 


ENERAL 


Gas Cookers 


are fitted | 


With AN Oven THERMOSTAT | 


Regulated 


FROM THE FRONT ~ 


WORKS :—GUIDE BRIDGE, MANCHESTER 





No. | TRIUMPH COOKER showing:— 


| ECONOMIC | 


AUTO-HEAT 
REGULATED 


fitted in position. 
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EST “Persian Skins” are what are used 

for the diaphragms of Thomas Glover 
meters. These leathers, and these only, have 
been proved suitable for gas meters. Such skins 
come from Indian sheep, which have been so 
fed that not a particle of fat adheres to the 
hide, thus leaving a close, tough pelt for the 
tanner. These are tanned with extreme care, not 
allowing free acid during any process. The 
skins are finally dressed with a special lubricant, 
which is the result of long and careful research, 
and allowed to mature in contact with air fora 
period of months. Then only are they fit for 
use in meters. 
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Advertisement of Thomas Glover & Co., Limited. 
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PARKINSON’S 








TEST GAS HOLDERS. 





Constructed and fitted up in accordance 
with Board of Trade requirements. 
Every appliance for Meter Testing. 
Full particulars on application. 





W. PARKINSON & Co. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 
Cottage Lane, City Rd., Bell Barn Road, Mornington St., Ormeau Rd., 
LONDON, E.C.1, BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 


’Grams:—‘ Index Isling London.” “Gasmeters Birmingham,’ ‘' Prepayment Belfast.” 
’Phone Nos. :—4270 Clerkenwell, 2245 Midland Birmingham. 3374 Belfast. 














